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Tue plate for this, our Jast pictorial number, is worthy of | 
an expensively embellished magazine. It is a head of By- | 
ron, from a drawing by Count D’Orsay, done in Genoa, and | 
(we were assured by Lady Blessington) the best likeness | 


ever taken of the noble poet. 
° | 


( Concluded.) 


Arrer hearing my reply as to the depth of the stream, 
which she had been gazing upon so intently, and the strength | 


and I observed a tremulous motion of the lips, which indi- , 
cated silent prayer, and while she remained with her eyes | 


such was the intensity of my feelings in favour of this lone, 
afflicted, and beautiful being, that no efforts of mine should 
be wanting to cherish, protect, and comfort her ; and that I 
would travel the earth round, and spend the last shilling of | 
my fortune, to avenge her on the man, whoever he was, | 
that might have injured a hair of her head. And this vow 
was made with the serious intention of carrying it out to the 
very letter. Such is the rashness of youth. | 

“ You have manifested, sir,” she said at length, ‘a deep 
interest in me, and I wish it were possible for you to read 
iny heart, that you might know how grateful I feel for your 
kindness. I thank you, both for what you have done and 
what you have offered to do for me, but I shall not long 
stand in need of any assistance. I shall ask only your. 
prayers in my behalf.” 

Saying this, she drew from her finger a ring of a peculiar 
pattern, and begged me to aceept it as a token of her grati- 
tude, and as the gift of one who was the most miserable 
and foully used of her sex, yet whose bosom never harbour. 
ed an unkind wish or thought concerning any human; 
being.” 

I received her gift scarcely knowing what I did, and the 
next moment she darted away from me, and ran as fast as 
she possibly could towards the stream. I immediately per- 
ceived her design, indeed her language and demeanour had 
prepared me for some such act; yet her departure was so 
sudden and quick, that four or five steps were gained be- 
fore I staried in pursuit; and this distance, short as it was, | 


| successful. I overtook her, however, upon a rock within a 
very few feet of the stream, where, as I subsequently learn- 
ed,the water was quite deep, and the current strong enough 
to have carried her immediately beyond my reach. 

At first she resisted, and strove to disengage herself from 
my grasp; but, finding her strength inadequate, she sub- 
mitted, and accompanied me back to the seat, where she 
burst into tears. 

“ Oh, sir,” she said, “* why did you do this?) You know 
not to what a life of misery you have preserved me. By this 
time I should have been unconscious of my degradation.” 

“ And standing in the presence of an offended God,” I 
observed, interrupting her. ‘ Think of that, my unhappy | 
friend, and you will thank me for having prevented you 
from committing a very sinful act.” 


} 
“Ts it sinful,” she inquired with much simplicity, “ for 
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of its current, our heroine then raised her eyes to heaven, 


thus up-turned, I refrained from speaking, mentally vowing, |! 


‘| will trust me with 


| 
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|one like me, who am very miserable, and whose future life 


|, must be one of shame and disgrace, to quit this world in 


| the way I had intended ?” 
| ‘God gave your life,” I replied, and you have no right 
| to throw it away, because he has been pleased to plunge 


|! you into affliction.” 


é F é || * You know best,” she said, “ and I am now sorry, very 
REMINISCENCES OF SOPHIA GRAY. | sorry, that I made the attempt. I trust that I shall be for- 


‘given. Oh, I have been cruelly, cruelly treated.” 
| Here her tears flowed copiously afresh. 

** You have been the victim, then—” 

“You shall hear. But why should I reveal my dismal 
story? What has happened admits of no remedy, and I 
/may a3 well spare myself the pain of a recital.” 

“Tt is not an idle curiosity that induces me to urge you,” 
said I. ‘I wish to be a true friend to you, and I hope you 
your history.” 

‘ Promise me, then,” she seid, after a moment’s hesita- 
| tion, “ that what I may reveal shall remain a secret with 
| you ; that nothing shall be done by you in my behalf with- 


| out my permission ; and, above all, that you will not inform 


‘my friend where I may be found.” 
| I succeeded in inducing her not to insist upon my making 


;| such a promise, because I wished to be at liberty to act for 


| her as I, not she, should deem proper. She then related to 


i me, succinctly, the history of the preceding six months of 


her life. It is a tale that has been told ten thousand times 
‘in every tongue, and while man is perfidious and woman 
| confiding and unsuspicious, it will be told again and again 
till the end of time. 

Her name was Sophia Gray, and she was the daughter of 
a wealthy farmer residing in M , New-Jersey. During 
a little excursion which she had made in company with two 





|| or three of her friends, she had become acquainted with a 


gentleman of prepossessing appearance and manners, who 
subsequently visited her occasionally, and after awhile so- 
licited her hand. He had succeeded in making a deep im- 


| pression upon her heart, and her attachment secured him a 
favourable response. 


Young, inexperienced, and devoted 
to her lover, she conceived no suspicion of his honour, when 


\|he requested that their engagement might be kept a secret 


from her parents, till it should suit him to reveal it to 


| 
| them. 
had well nigh rendered her attempt at suicide completely | 


At length, after the lapse of two or three months, he found 
a pretext to quarrel with her, and then suddenly discontinued 
his attentions, leaving her to the anger of her friends and 
the derision of the world. 

Her father’s passion knew no restraint on learning the 
calamity that had befallen his family, and he literally turned 
her out of doors with a curse, and bade her see his face no 
more. The name of the person who had thus deceived her 
she would not reveal, lest I should execute a threat I had 


!made of punishing him as he deserved. The charming 


creature, notwithstanding her grievous wrongs, loved him 


|| still, and could not endure the thought of his being placed 


in any danger of being injured. She mentioned, however, 
and it was done inadvertently, that he was a resident of 
Philadelphia; but anything concerning him, beyond that 
single fact, I could not learn. 


“ Thus you see,” she continued, “that my folly brought 
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disgrace upon my family, and made me an outcast. With 
the little money I had about me I walked to the next 
village, and took the stage for New-York ; and when I ar. 
rived there, not knowing what to do, I bethought me of go- 
ing eastward, with no « finite object, however, other than 
to get as far as possible from my outraged home. This 
morning I spent my last dollar, and during our journey to- 
day I firmly resolved that this night I would have done with 
life. Ido not blame my father, for he has ample cause, 
heaven knows, to be angry with me. Ob, sir, I am a misera- 
ble, miserable wretch !” 

All this was said with such an air of truth, and with such 
signs of intense mental agony, that I should have despised 
myself had I permitted the shadow of a doubt to cross my 
mind as to its correctness. 

I was not long in deciding upon a course to pursue; for 
my sympathies were too powerfully enlisted in her favour 
to allow me to hesitate a single moment to take her under 
my protection. I had two friends in Boston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer, a gentleman and his wife, who possessed liberal 
feelings and an active benevolence, and who, I felt assured, 
would interest themselves with me in behalf of this injured 
girl, and do all that might be requisite to sustain and com- 
fort her under her misfortunes. Without stopping to reflect 
upon the propriety of the step, or its probable consequences 
—a course not unusual with me at that period of my life, 
especially when emotions of pity were excited in my bo- 
som—I determined to take upon myself the charge of her 
support. When I communicated to her this rashly-formed 
design, her heart seemed literally to overflow with gratitude, 
and tears of joy streamed from her eyes. 

“J give myself up to your guidance,” said she, “ for 
something tells me I shall not again be deceived.” 

We returned to the inn, and on the following day set off 
for Boston. 

On our way thither Miss Gray engrossed all my thoughts, 
and the more I saw of her the more firmly I became con- 
vinced that my first impressions of her character were cor- 
rect. I saw no reason to regret that I had taken her under 
my protection; on the contrary, I felt highly delighted with 
the prospect of being the care-taker of one any way so de- 
serving of my guardianship. 

I formed a little plan for her disposal, which, if it should 
meet the Spencer’s approbation, I hoped to be able to put in 
execution immediately ; and that plan I communicated to 

- Miss Gray soon after our arrival in Boston. 

“ But I am afraid,” she said, in the course of our conver- 
sation, *‘ that when your friends cume to know my story, 
they will spurn me.” , 

“ T know them better than you,” I replied,‘ and they will 
regard you, believe me, as one more sinned against than 
sinning. They are not of those outrageously virtuous, nar- 
row-minded, and illiberal beings, who are ever more ready 
to cast the first stone than to take a deserving penitent by 
the hand.” ' 

‘“‘ They must be very kind people, those friends of yours. 
I shall be so grateful to them and to you. What can I ever 
do to repay such disinterestedness ? 

“ You shall be our friend,” I replied ; ‘and the con- 
sciousness of having restored you to society will amply repay 
us for what we may do.” 

‘Ts it possible,” she exclaimed, “ that there is so much 
goodness upon earth?” 

“ Indeed you shall find, Miss Gray, that all men are not 
knaves, and I trust there is much happiness in store for 

you.” 





will live because you wish it, but henceforth I must bid 
adieu to all thoughts of happiness, on earth, at least.” 

** Nay, I repeat that I think you will be happy. Are you 
fond of the country ?” 

“ Very ; I have always loved the quiet and solitude that 
reign in the fields and woods.” 

“ Then I will solicit my friends to find a comfortable and 
pleasant home for you in the country, and there, with your 
books and such other sources of amusement as you may de. 
sire, you may spend the time very agreeably.” 

Miss Gray here regarded me with a peculiarly sober ex. 
pression of countenance, and then, having averted her eyes, 





seemed to ponder deeply upon what I had said. I fancied 
| that I could read her thoughts, and that the bright vision of 
which she had just had a glimpse, had suddenly been dark. 
ened by some horrible suspicion. I imagined that questions 
like these presented themselves to her mind :—‘ What can 
all this mean? Is it possible that his plans for my benefit 
originate in a pure and generous desire to serve one whois 
a perfect stranger to him?” 

It was, certainly, natural that such thoughts should arise 
in her mind, considering that bitter experience must have 
seriously diminished her confidence in the word of man, 
Yet her suspicions, if suspicions they were, vanished very 
soon; for, after a few moments, her countenance again 
brightened, and she listened to me as I proceeded, with no 
apparent doubt of my good faith. 

“ And, perhaps, you will be located in the vicinity of 
s me pretty village, where you may attend church on Sun. 
days, either riding or walking, as you may prefer; and you 





shall write to me at least once a week, and describe your 
| daily occupations, your amusements, your studies; and you 
| shall tell me what ycu hear and see at church, giving your 
opinion of the sermon; and you shall jot down everything 
| that may occur to you as worth mentioning in a letter ; for, 
whatever it may interest you to write, I shall be pleased to 
read. And I promise you that, in return, you shall hear from 
|me once in every fortnight ; and twice a year I will pay you 
| a visit, and always, if it be convenient to them, I will bring 
| our friends with me.” 

“Oh, if that could be realized,” said she, clasping her 
| hands in a momentary transport of joy, excited by the pie. 
| ture I had drawn, “I should not, perhaps, be altogether un 
happy. But then,” she continued, more soberly, ‘I should 
| be such a burthen to you in a pecuniary point of view. 
| That, I confess, would trouble me. Oh, I have it,” she 
|immediately added with animation, “I will review my 
| studies with all possible expedition, and I may then, per 
| haps, get a situation as teacher. I am expert witha needle; 
|I can embroider, and I am far from awkward with my per- 
cil. I could teach too, if need were, the elements of mv- 
;sic. Yes, that shall be my aim, and I doubt not I shall 
| make enough to support me in the humble way in which! 
| should now prefer to live.” 

Seeing that the prospect of being able to do something 
| for herself was pleasing to her, I said nothing to discourage 
| her entertaining such thoughts; as a sense of dependenet, 
| and the possibility of that dependence being of long dur. 

tion, could not be otherwise than annoying to a generous 
| and noble mind. I told her, however, that, till such time 
as she should be able to do something for herself, be it soonet 
| or later, I would take charge of her finances; and that my 
| circumstances enabled me to do this, without feeling it, in 
| the slightest degree, a burthen. ‘ T'o-morrow,” I added, 


“ we will see my friends—our friends, rather, for I promis 
you their friendship—and from this moment let me nevel 





« Ah, I fear not,” she said, with a mournful smile. ‘I 


hear of your being unhappy.” 
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She made no reply to this, but looked more, re, I em sure, || n now saying that, unless certain things came to pass, he 
than her tongue could utter. | would do this, and now threatening to do that, on the hap- 

Miss Gray continued silent and sad, and I confess that I pening of some contingency ; all which, as it was entirely 
was pleased to see her in this frame of mind, as it evinced || new to me, and he gave no rational explanation of his mean- 
that she was not insensible to the heavy misfortune of being } ing, I could not comprehend. I was obliged to read the let- 
separated from her friends, under circumstances so distress- || ter tvaice or thrice before I could gather even an inkling of 
ing. It was plain, and all her subsequent demeanour show- || his grievance ; and it then appeared, but certainly with any- 
ed it, that she fully appreciated her position. | | thing but cee, that he had been thwarted in love and 





The result proved that I had not erred in relying upon | 
the aid and sympathy of my friends, the Spencers ; for they || 
heard with sorrow the unhappy tale which I related, and en-| 
tered warmly into my views respecting the unfortunate sub- | 
ject. Hardly had I finished speaking when they ordered a) 
carriage, and proceeded to the hotel where Miss Gray was; 


and nothing short of conveying her immediately to their |, 


residence would satisfy these warm-hearted people. Sophia | 
' 


seemed absolutely bewildered by the attentions that were || 


bestowed upon her, and she looked from one to another in| 
silence, as though she were in doubt whether it was all re- 


The Spencers, on their part, were enchanted with her} 
beauty and simplicity, and, above all, with her language, | 
(though she had spoken but little ;) and such was the impres- 
sion that her appearance, demeanour, and history made 
upon their generous minds, that, had she been a friend || 
whom they had known from infancy, I question whether || 
their interest in her could have been greater. | 

I have not space to relate in detail all that took place be- 
tween that day and the period of Sophia’s settlement in her | 
new home. In about two days after our arrival in Boston, I 
a place was found for her in a quiet and seoluded spot about 
thirty miles from that city, and within three of a pleasant || 
village. The family with whom she was to board consisted 
of a man and his wife only—plain, unassuming, yet intelli- 
gent farmers, and friends, if not distant relatives, of the || 
Spencers. 

It was deemed indispensably necessary to communicate 
to them, in confidence, the history of Miss Gray ; and I was 
pleased to find that, instead of showing a disposition to cluse | 
their doors and hearts against her, as many very good peo- |; 
ple would have piously done, they manifested much sympa- | 
thy for her, and, without hesitation, received her cordially | 
as a friend. A pleasant room was assigned her, having 
windows draped with clean white dimity, and looking upon 
a small flower-garden, then in full bloom. This apartment 
likewise commanded the view of a beautiful landscape, | 
embracing blue hills in the distance, woods, and a wide | 
stretch of fields through which a smali stream meandered 
for many a mile. 

When we had seen our protégé comfortably settled here, 
we prepared for our departure. Before we left, having! 
spent several days with her, Sophia came to me while I was 
walking in the garden, evidently with the intention of say-| 
ing something which she had upon her mind ; but she was 
too full to speak, and it was not till she had shed many tears, 1 
that she observed imperfectly, seizing my hand, “ All this I) 
owe to you, my friend—may God in heaven bless you.” 

Having arranged about our correspondence with Miss, 
Gray, we took leave of the amiable creature, and set off on | 
our return to Boston. | 

On my arrival in that city, I found a letter for me at the 
post-office, from Jack Woodworth, which caused me no |, 
mall degree of alarm. It was written in the most inco- | 
herent manner, and evinced a mind which had partially, at || 
least, lost its balance, if it were not actually insane. He | 
talked of matters which had now been the subject of con-}, 


i | 
Versation between us, as though I perfect!y understood them ;| 


} 


| aristocratic circle of that day, followed | 
ality or only a dream. | 


' countenance. 


; ance. 


‘certain the cause of his affliction ; 


his suit rejected. 
Now all this seemed strange to me on several accounts, 
| the principal of which were, first, that he had never whis- 
pered to me, his most intimate friend, a syllable of his being 
in love ; and, secondly, that Jack, from his high character 
and standing in society, his personal appearance, and his 
fortune, which was an independent one, was one of those 
desirable matches which, I thought, no young lady in her 
senses would think of rejecting. He was reckoned a prize 
in the matrimonial lottery. £ knew many ladies in the most 
y crowds of admi- 
rers, who were dying (figuratively spoakiend of love for 
! him ; and who, to my certain knowledge, would have snap- 
ped him up, had the opportunity been given, with about the 


|, Same avidity that a hungry chicken picks up a grain of corn. 
|| That he, the observed of all observers, should have found 


one that did not appreciate him and his advantages, and who 
actually refused his proffered hand, struck me as being par- 
ticularly strange. 

‘ Non omnes omnia possumus,” said 1; “ and it appears 
that no man can again carry suit in the court of Love.” 

I had been reflecting upon the propriety of making known 
to Woodworth the case of Miss Gray, and adding him to 
the little circle of friends. According to my estimate of his 
character, founded upon many years of close intercourse 


|| with him, I thought I could trust him implicitly, as a man 


of stern integrity and high principle ; and as he, like most 


|, young men of elegant minds, had a strong dash of romance 


in his composition, I did not question that he would soon 
feel a strong interest in Sophia, which might result in some 
advantage to her, and afford his generous mind a source of 
rational and pleasing occupation. Such a thing, however, 
was not to be thought of, while he remained in the bewil- 
dered state indicated by his letter; and, instead of writing 


' to him from Boston, as I had contemplated, I concluded to 
| defer mentioning the subject till I should satisfy myself of 
' the prudence of such a step. 


On my arrival in New-York I lost no time in repairing 
to Greenwich-street, where he lived, and was astonished 
at the alteration which a few days wrought in his fine 
It was thin, pale, and haggard ; and, to say 
nothicg of a neglected toilet, which, in his case, spoke of 
serious trouble within; his eye, naturally mild and of a 
pleasing expression, looked wild, roving and unsettled. He 
said but little, evincing no disposition to converse, and what 


‘he did say was in perfect harmony with his external appear- 


It was evident to me, in a word, that his intellect 
was disordered; but his family did not seem to think so, 


| notwithstanding that they perceived, and with no little alarm, 


that he had been labouring under a very great depression of 
spirits. 

During my conversation with him, I endeavoured to as- 
but all my efforts were 
fruitless. He would smile bitterly, and reply that nothing 
had occurred, and then either remain silent, or branch off 
wildly upon other topics. It was in vain that I recalled 
‘him to the subject, and reminded him of his recent letter ; 
_he appeared sometimes to forget that he had written such a 
letter, and at others, alleged that he wrote it as a joke. 
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His family could assign no cause or this great change in 
him, but told me that it was currently reported, out of doors, 
that a Miss C——, a young lady whom he was known to 
admire, and to whom, it was alleged, he had been paying 
much attention, had recently rejected his hand. This re- 
port coincided, in some degree, with the contents of his let- 
ter, so far as I was able to understand them. 

I was aware that he was a: admirer of that beautiful and 
accomplished lady, and that he was a frequent visiter at her 
house ; but I never suspected for a moment that he had en- 
tertained the thought of making her his wife. I could not 
believe, indeed, that such was the case; because, from our 
long intimacy, I felt sure that he would have communicated 
to me any intention of the kind that he might have had. 
In that belief, however, I erred. Some men, communicative 
enough in other matters, are very reserved upon the subject 


of their matrimonial projects, especially before they have |! 


been accepted. It did not occur to me that Jack might 
have deferred speaking to me about it, only till he should 
have obtained the fair one’s consent. Had he done so be- 
fore, he would have incurred the risk of having afterwards 
to confess that his hand had been refused. 

Whatever doubt I had, however, of the truth of that re- 
port was soon dispelled. I applied for information in a 
quarter where I was not likely to be deceived, and was 
given to understand that the report in circulation was not 
far from the truth. This settled the question in my mind, 
and, at the same time, materially altered my opinion as to 
the strength of my friend’s intellect. That he should have 
allowed a disappointment of this nature to take so strong a 
hold of him as to disturb his reason, was what I could not 
have believed, if the fact had not been supported by incon- 
testible proof. 

Diseases of the body, we know, may generally be cured 
by human art, and there are some affections of the immortal 
part of us, that may be alleviated or altogether removed by 
skilful and judicious treatment, while there are other ail- 
ments of the mind that defy the science of man, and must 
be left to the healing operation of the great physician, Time. 
Jack’s appeared to belong to the last-mentioned class, and 
yet time had no other effect upon it, than to render it worse 
and worse. Two months and more had now elapsed with- 
out any visible improvement. He had become gloomy and 
taciturn; and seemed to be fast sinking into a profound and 
settled melancholy. His physician’s view of the case was 
very discouraging, and I began to despair of ever seeing 
him restored to his usual spirits. 

At length, “the written troubles of the brain” proved an 
overmatch for his vigorous constitution, and a dangerous ill- 
ness succeeded, which had well-nigh terminated his exist- 
ence. I watched him like a brother, night and day, for 
three long weeks, during a considerable portion of which 
his mind was as much disordered as those of the inmates of 
a lunatic asylum ; but at last, much to our surprise, he be- 
gan to amend, both mentally and physically, and finally re- 
covered so far as to afford hopes of his complete restoration 
in mind and body. 

The progress of this unexpected improvement continued 
till it reached a certain point and then ceased. This re- 
mark, however, applies more particularly to his mind. A 
subdued melancholy clouded his spirits, and rendered him 
for the most part silent and averse to society; but he was 
perfectly sane, and sometimes even cheerful. He never 
spoke of the cause of his trouble, nor suffered any one to 
allude to, or interrogate him on the subject. 

He was now so far recovered as to’ be able to travel, and, 


| by his physician, it was arranged that he should make an 
| excursion into the country, and that [ should be his compan. 
ion. As this was about the time that I was to make my 
| first visit to Sophia, agreeably to promise, I thought I could 
not do better than to take him with me; and, if his situa. 
| tion when we arrived there should warrant it, and the 
| Spencers would consent, I saw no reason why I might not 
{acquaint him with so much of her history as might suffice 
| to awaken an interest for her in his mind. The attending 
| physician had remarked that it would be a great point gain. 
|ed towards affecting a cure, if he could be induced to in- 
| terest himself in anything, no matter what, and it seemed 
| to me that a story like hers, connected as it was with so 
| beautiful a subject, would be very likely to revive in his bo- 
|som some of those generous impulses which had been dor- 
| mant so long. 

On our arrival in Boston I introduced him to the 
| Spencers, from whom he received attentions which render- 
|ed him more like himself than I had seen him for months, 
| When, however, I communicated to them my purpose of 
taking him with us on our visit to Sophia, they objected at 
| first most positively, and refused to listen to the proposition. 
| It was sometime before I could bring Mrs. Spencer to con- 
| sider the matter, but at length, her husband having yielded 
| to my arguments, she began to relax somewhat in her op- 
| position. 

| I question the prudence of such a step,” said she, 
“ Remember that both of them are young, and she, beautiful 
|as an angel, yet not one that he could marry. It is almost 
| impossible, I should think, to see and not to love her.” 
“But he isa man of high principle, my dear madam; 
| think of that. Besides, have you forgotten that he already 
loves another, and that his disappointed, yet unextinguished 
| passion, like the sharp misery of Shakspear’s apothecary, 
has worn himto the bone? He is a man of honour, believe 
| me, and I will be responsible for his conduct.” 

| “Say no more,” she remarked, good humouredly, “I 
‘yield. But remember, if ill should come of it, my hands are 
| clean.” 

| T take the risk,” said I, and so the matter was scttled. 


I was not mistaken in my supposition that the story of 
| Sophia would interest a man of Jack’s romantic turn of 
'|mind. He listened with eagerness, and his feelings were 
'soon wrought up even to the point of agitation, so that] 
| began to apprehend some unpleasant consequences from his 

excitement. When I came tothe unhappy girl’s attempt at 
| suicide, and showed him the ring she had given me, he sunk 
' down lifeless at my feet. A physician was called, but 
before he arrived, Woodworth had recovered. He begged 
,me to finish the story, but I deemed it most prudent to 
| postpone the relation of anything calculated to agitate his 
| disordered nerves. He inquired whether the lady was well, 
jand when I assured him that she was, he became more 
jcalm; yet the story had taken so forcible a hold of him, 
' that he spoke not another word during the remainder of the 
| day. 

I have said nothing concerning the letters I received from 
| Miss Gray. She was a punctual correspondent, wrote 
prettily and correctly, and gave me entertaining accounts of 
| all her doings. She had adhered to her resolution of quali- 
fying herself for a teacher, and such had been her application, 
| thatshe had already received the major portion of her former 
| studies. Her language was characterized by great simplicity 
| and naiveté, and there was a degree of cheerfulness perv 
| ding her letters, (though nothing like levity,) which afforded 
| reasonable ground for the hope that she would’ ultimately 





as amusement and change of scene had been recommended 


become happy and contented. 
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Mrs. Spencer had learned that a severe illness had brought || moments of midnight. They had been conversing d iring 
her very low, but from that she had completely recovered. || the evening of balls, etc., and one would have thought that 
In a recent letter to that lady, she communicated the fact | they were preparing to pass an hour at the “ bal de V'opera.” 
that the clergyman of the village had offered her marriage. || The conversation soon became familiar between the two 
«“T blushed,” sa'd she “ when I thought that my hand, fair | old men. 
as it seems, is not one to be sought by such a man; and if|} “ My dear Aubertin,” said M. be Murans, “I cannot un- 
it were, heaven knows Ihad no heart to give along with it””|| derstand the obstinacy with which you oppose the mar- 

Late one beautiful afternoon, we all, that is, Mr. and | riage of your son with Mademoiselle de Moins. She is 
Mrs. Spencer, Jack Woodworth and myself, arrived at the |! young, perfectly unexceptionable in person, conveniently 
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farm. During the whole ride, Jack had exhibited signs of}; 
great impatience, and not a syllable had he exchanged with | 
any of us. ‘ | 

Sophia was expecting the Spencers and me, and at some || 
distance we perceived her waiting for us on the green in|! 
front of the house. When the coach stopped, Jack was the | 
first out, and the next moment he had Miss Gray in his|| 
arms. ‘The young lady swooned on seeing him, and he, | 
too weak to hold her, laid her gently on the grass, and | 
supported her head on his arm. 

This scene, it is needless to say, was as unexpected as it 
was surprising ; but a glance at it was sufficient to explain 
the past, and to show the relation of the parties. When 
Sophia recovered her consciousness, her first impulse was || 
to quit her lover; but Woodworth held her by the arm, and 
bade her look at his face and his wasted form, to see the || 
consequences of their estrangement and separation.—He || 
had not to plead long, for she soon rushed into his embrace || 
and forgave him with tears of joy. Woodworth then insisted 
upon doing her full justice without a moment’s delay, and || 
a clergyman was sent for immediately. In two hours they || 
were united. | 

Jack explained his conduct by alleging that he had never 
seriously intended to abandon Sophia, though he confessed || 
that his conduct and a letter which he had addressed to her, || 
gave her reason to conclude that he had broken the engage- |; 
ment; and as proof of his affection for her, and of his sense | 
of the wrong he had done her, he referred to his illness and || 
the depression of spirits, under which we knew him to have || 
long suffered. He declared, moreover, that the cause he |, 
had taken was the result of a sudden impulse of anger || 
occasioned by a misrvnderstanding between them; and || 
that, on discovering the consequences to Sophia of his |, 
inexcusable rashness, he suffered all the torments of hell. | 
He admitted that he had done wrong in many respects, 
particularly in deceiving her as to the city in which he lived ; || 
but denied that he had ever, for a single moment, abandoned | 
the idea of making her his wife. 

The reports concerning his rejection by Miss C. were || 
false, and the truth of his allegation on this point, was || 
subsequently established in my presence by the lips of that || 
lady herself. Jack said that he had purposely suffered these \ 
reports to go uncontradicted. | 

It was a positive pleasure to see the change which an| 
hour had wrought not only in the condition, but in the | 
feelings of our beautiful protégé. She was calm, but tears |! 
of unmixed joy suffused her eyes, and she remarked, as she ! 
pressed our hands in succession, that nothing now was || 
needed to make her perfectly happy but a reconciliation | 
with her parents, and the assurance, on our part, of unalterable | 
friendship to the last moment of our lives. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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rich, and of a family which leaves nothing to desire. 
love each other and—” 

“Tt is not me, my friend, that opposes the marriage : it 
is Madame Aubertin.” 

‘“ T know it; but what are her reasons?” 

*“ Ah, ah,” said the husband, “ reasons, reasons! you 
know very well that she will give none.” 

“ Listen, Aubertin, you are a man of sense and judgment, 
you have always.been so; I have never known in you but 
one defect, which, indeed, often obscures your other good 
qualities, but which, at the age each of us has attained, 
shoul disappear. I allude to your jealousy.” 

“Oh! jealousy; I amsono longer. You can, yourself, 
see that my wife goes to the ball, to the opera, without an 


They 


| attempt even, on my part, to accompany her there.” 


‘“‘T trust this is indeed so. She is fifty! I do not think 
you longer jealous. I willingly acknowledge that you are 
not so ridiculous; I wish only to observe that you have been 
thus for twenty years and more, and that this long jealousy 
proves your love.” 

“Oh, yes, I have been exceedingly attached to my 
wife.” 

“ This attachment,” replied M. de Murans, “‘ which I am 
far from blaming, has, however, enabled Madame Aubertin 
to gain great dominion over you, and, at the present mo- 
ment, she abuses her power.” 

“You think me, then, so weak?” exclaimed M. Au- 
bertin. 

“So weak,” replied his friend, “‘ that you do not even 
know the motive of your wife’s opposition.” 

** Who told you so ?” 

“ You, yourself; but, since you know it, tell me, then, 
and however little of reason there may be in it—” 

“It is very reasonable.” 

** Let us hear.” 

“You will laugh; nevertheless, you will easily perceive 
that she cannot act otherwise than she has done, and that, 
for my part, I have not a word to say.” 

“What is it, then, if you please? 
without any apparent motive ?” 

“Tt arises from “ les cardons a la moelle.” 

M. de Murans drew back in his chair; he gazed at his 
friend attentively, and appeared to seek in his eyes for the 
fatal symptoms of derangement. The look of M. Aubertin 
wag calm and tranquil, though a little abashed. 

“From cardons a la moelle,” repeated M. de Murans, 
overwhelmed with astonishment. 

“ Yes, from cardons a la moelle.” 

‘“‘ Ah, ah,” said M. de Murans, “ let us speak seriously. 
You are jesting.” 

‘* Not at all. You are aware that it is my favourite dish, 


Why, this aversion 





| and that it not ouly offends the taste of my wife, but agrees 


| yet worse with her health. She can scarcely bear to see it 
on the table. She would die of famine sooner than touch it.” 


LES CURDONS A LA MOELLE. 

(a DISH COMPOSED OF THE STALK OF THISTLES AND MARROW.) 
Ar the close of one of the last days of the Carnival, now ||“ I do know this, but I do not see what connection—” 
nearly ended, M. Aubertin, a wealthy banker, long since} ‘It was necessary to recall the fact to your mind before 
\relating to you, as I wish to do, what has passed in my 
| 


house nearly twenty years since.” 


retired from business, was seated near the fire with M. de 
Murans, his friend and contemporary. It was within a few 
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Aubertin, “ for he instantly cried out that I was created to 
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* At the epoch of your jealousy ?” 

“ Precisely. My wife was then about twenty-eight years 
of age, I was then in business. We were in the habit of 
receiving company. M de Moins came often.” 

“The father of the young girl whom your son wishes to 


render him the most unhappy of men. He added, that, 
| without me, the current of his life would flow on sweet and 
| happily ; and, although he did not dare, doubtless, to avow 
all the hatred he felt for me, nor express in precise terms 
marry ?” the charitable determination of seeing my widow arrayed in 
‘The same. If you knew him at the time I mentioned, || becoming mourning, he nevertheless said so much that 
you can recollect that he was a very fascinating man, agree- | Madame Aubertin stopped him, remarking that I was her 
able, witty, and one whose attentions were well calculated || husband, and that there were certain words and wishes 
to awaken jealousy. T'o conclude, I became jealous.” | which, as my wife, she could not listen to. These two 
“ T see well that this might be thus,” said M. de Murans, || separated very sad, and I came out of my hiding place, 
and can easily understand that you could become thus af- || What was to be done? My rival was beloved, or on the 
fected, my friend; but I will wager that this jealousy had || point of being so. Never did a jealous husband find him- 
no reasonable foundation, and that you took for realities the H self in a situation more perplexing than mine: aware of all, 
phantoms of a disordered imagination.” | the mode in which I had discovered the secret, alone hin. 
“You would lose, my dear friend, in making such a || dered me from speaking. I cursed my stratagem. I wished 
wager.” | to throw my key into the river; but, alas! I knew myself 
* I defy you to prove it.” || too well not to be certain that I should procure a new one 
‘* Nothing is more easy.” } on the morrow. I would have forgot M. de Moins; then 
M. Aubertin rose, crossed the room and struck against | I rejected the idea, and fearing that my wife would finish 
the wall; it sounded hollow. || by yielding, I resolved to quit Paris and carry her from M. 
** You know,” said he, “ there was a certain Dionysius of || de Moins before he succeeded in taking her from me. I 
Syracuse, who provided himself with certain means to dis- || passed the rest of this day and the night following in a most 
cover the secrets of his friends. One of the kings of Eng.|| deplorable state of mind. I formed a thousand projects 
land imitated him, and his lurking-place was called the ears || without being able to fix upon one, and in the morning, 
of the king. I furnished myself, in like manner, with these || with a calm countenance, in appearance, and with a smile, 
two personages. I have had my ears.” || which it cost me complete agony to fasten upon my lips, I 
‘Indeed 1” | met my wife.” 
“Yes. I have heretofore, in the early period of my || * And did you say nothing of all this to her?” 
marriage, prattised them, a little part of which no one ever i “TI did not utter a word. You will see what occured. 
suspected the existence, and from whence one can hear all} A domestic came and knocked at the door. ‘ Who is there? 
that is spoken in thisroom. I entered my hiding-place by || who wishes for me” demanded I. ‘It is the cook of 
a door skillfully concealed, and, when all believed absent, I l| Monsieur, who desires to speak to him,’ said the domestic, 
was there.” \* My cook! whatcan he wish of me? I am not the one to 
“ How dishonourable ! Aubertin, I could not have believed || assist his memory.’—‘ He has, perhaps, some favour to ask,’ 
you capable.” | said my wife. ‘Go out and see him..—‘ I have no secrets 
“ You are right. I do not attempt to justify myself. | from you,’ replied I, to Madame Aubertin; ‘ above all 
Only remember, that I have a beautiful wife, was jealous, || with my servants. Besides, if the cook has a favour to 
and am now relating to you the history of ‘les Cardons a ask, he will, doubtless, prefer to receive it from your hand 
la moelle. For the rest I swear to you that it is now more || rather than mine. Bid him enter’.—The cook entered, pale, 
than ten years since I have put my foot in that closet; and | embarrassed, and with that air of mystery which indicates 
I will also add, that, for a few days past, since how long I |, and imminent danger.—* What has happend to you, Rigand? 
am ignorant, I have lost the key. I will now describe the ||said my wife to him, whom his look of consternation, 
progress of the passion of M. de Moins for my wife, and the | alarmed.—‘ Ah! Madame,’ replied Rigand, his cottero cap 
course pursued by him to seduce her. I heard the lover | in his hand, ‘ if you knew’—-' Speak, Rigand.’ Rigand had 
every day become more impassioned. The wife, thus received a letter, without signature, in which he had found 
attacked, at first opposed her love for me, then her duty, | | @ note for one thousand francs, and the promise of a 
her tenderness for her child—the same to whom it is now}! second note, for a similar sum, provided he would put ina 
proposed to marry the daughter of the seducer. Madame|| dish of Cardons a la moelle, a dish prepared for me alone, 
Aubertin spoke of her reputation, which such a fault would || the contents of a little phial which was attached to the 
sully forever; of the regret, the grief, and deep remorse || letter. He was assured that it would not fail to render the 
which invariably follows clandestine and unlawful love. | Cardons much better, and would cause no disagreeable 
M. de Moins dwelt upon the eternity of his devotion. He || effects to me. The honest cook gave me the letter, and 
offered his fortune, his whole existence. He wished to bear|/drew from his pocket the phial of which he had spoken. 
my wife away, to conduct her to the end of the world, and |; He comprehended that some guilty action was required of 
swore that he would love her gray hairs with as much ardor || him, since it was demanded with so much mystery, and such 
as at that moment. Finally, one day his passion passed all || large pay was offered. I took the phial and examined the 
limit. He complained bitterly of not being loved, and/|| contents, and, pouring out a few drops on a bit of sugar, 








Madame Aubertin told him, in a voice broken by emotion, 
that she could not reveal the secrets of her heart, but that, 
perhaps, he had no reason to complain, and that it was 
possible that he was not alone, unhappy ; in short, she gave 
him to understand that I was the only obstacle to his happi- 
ness, and that, were I out of the world, she would rejoice to 
exhibit, on her part, the same love and devotion.” 
‘* Ts this possible !” exclaimed M. de Murans. 


gave it to a little dog to eat, to which my wife was much 
attached, and which was jumping around me. Scarcely had 
the poor animal touched the poison sugar, when his legs 
stiffened, his eyes became dim, and he fell dead upon the 
carpet—' Oh! heavens, it was poison!’ exclaimed my 
wife ; and, throwing herself into my arms, she wet my face 
with her tears. ‘The cook, motionless with terrour, beseeched 
me to accompany him to a commissary of police, to lay the 








“Tt is what M. de Moins understood,” pursued M. 


matter before him. For myself, calm and cool, I praised 
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the fidelity of Rigand, I acknowledged that I owed my life 
to him, and gave him a note for one-thcusand francs to 
replace the one which was promised him. I recommended 
him to take the utmost care of my favourite dish of Cardons, 
of which I should now partake with n.ore than ordinary 
pleasure, leaving him free to go before a magistrate and 
make such deposition as he wished. When I was alone 
with my wife, she wept, she sobbed, she heaped upon me 
marks of attachment and of love, to the pleasure of which 
I have, for a long time, been a stranger. I merely told her, 
that, apparently, I had a mortal enemy} but that, surrounded 
with a woman who loved me, and faithful domestics, I had 
nothing to fear, and departed, wishing to leave her to her 
reflections. Another person in my situation might, perhaps, 
have been curious to witness the next visit which M. de 
Moins made to my wife. For myself, I knew Madame 
Aubertin so well, I had so clearly seen the manifested horrour 





which the attempt at the commission of the crime had 
inspired her, that I was certain this interview would never 
take place. In fact, Madame Aubertin, terrified at the 
violence of a passion, which did not recoil from the infamy 
of poison, so arranged matters as to give M. de Moins to 
understand that he could not be received at her house. He, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


on his part, piqued at his conduct, soon abandoned a love}! 


so coldly rewarded, and shortly after married.” 

“ Ah,” cried M. de Murans, “ you have related a most 
odious tale! This M. de Moins was a dangerous man. I 
no longer wonder that Madame Aubertin does not desire eal 
alliance with a man who could meditate the perpetration of | 
such a crime! That which surprises me is, that you do not! 
partake of her aversion and dislike for M. de Moins,” 

“For M. de Moins!” replied M. Aubertin. ‘ What! 
you think, then, that he attempted to poison me?” ‘ And} 
why not?” ‘*Eh! why—it was myself.” 

“ How, you?” 

“ Yes, it was I who wrote the anonymous letter to the 
cook, and who sent the poison.” 

“You, you! Aubertin?”? 

“ Without doubt. I was jealous, and was perfectly aware 
of all the facts. M.de Moins, looking upon me as the only 
obstacle to his happiness, and wishing my death, suggested 
to me an idea which I put in execution, and which delivered | 
me from a dangerous rival. My wife’s little dog died, and | 
the whole affair cost me two thousand francs; but I did not! 
deem this paying too dear to recover my lost tranquillity.” 

“ But, unhappy that you are! you have slandered an ho- 
nourable man !” 

“ T—have I said a single word? Has my mouth ever ac. 
cused him ?” 

“You know very well that your wife has accused M. de 
Moins, and has ever regarded him as a poisoner!” 

“ This is true, and that is the result I desired ; but what 
more agreeable news than my death could have been an- 
nounced to M. de'Moins? Had he not eagerly wished for 
it?’ And my wife, had she not been compelled to interrupt 
his murderous desires ?”” 

“ That is true,” replied M. de Murans ; “ but do you, at 
the same time, think him capable of committing so infa- 
mous an act? Although a libertine, dses it follow that he 
was a poisoner? Do you not th: k that a man can be rather 
loose in t ings pertaining to love, and yet be an honourable 
man? 

“ Witt out doubt.” 

“ Why, then, loa | his character with so odious a crime?” 

“ Because I was jealous, and because this passion, like 
love, is at once fierc> and ilind. To-day, now that twenty 





with the same eyes, J blush at my conduct, I accuse myseli 
as you do, but it is notlong that I have thus thought. While 
I was jealous I spproved of my conduct ; to-day the veil has 
fallen. You understand now that I cannot overrule m7 
wife, nor express any disapprobation of her conduct.” 

*“ And your son will be miserable! Mademoiselle de 
Moins cannot marry the man she loves,” said M. de Murans, 
“because, twenty years since, you calumniated M. d2 
Moins.” 

‘“‘ But understand, my friend,” replied M. Aubertin, “ that 
this calumny, since it is one, is one of the most innocent; 
it is confined to the knowledge of a single person ; besides, 
it has hindered me from becoming—” 

‘Stop there: I know your wife: you would never have 
been placed in that position—” 

At this instant the door of the room opened, and Madame 
Aubertin entered. 

“ You here, Madame ?” said her husband, looking at the 
clock, which indicated the hour ; I believed you at the ‘ bal 
de Vopera??” 

** No, Monsieur,” replied she, “ I sent my son to accom- 
pany the ladies, who have passed the evening there, and I 
have been thinking over this proposed marriage more at my 
leisure. I have changed my mind, Monsieur; I give my 
consent to this union; I cease to oppose it.” 

* Indeed, Madame.” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” continued Madame Aubertin, “ apro. 
pos, here is a little key, which I accidentally found a few 
days past; is it yours?” 

M. Aubertin took the key, cast a furtive glance at it, 
blushed, and put it in his pocket. 

‘‘ My friend,” said M. de Murans, “ the ears of Dionysius 
of Syracuse and of James of England have conspired against 
you.” 

The husband bent his head; his secret was discovered. 
He was taken, after twenty years, in the snare which he 
himself had set. Five days after, the young Aubertin was 
the husband of Mademoiselle de Moins. C. A. S. 





THE UNINHABITED HOUSE. 


“ Alack, and what shall we there see, 
But empty lodgings and unfurnished walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones !”’ 





“ And what cheer there for welcome ?’”’ 


I am never idle, but during many days silent watch in 
the twilight of a sick chamber I have made my observa- 
tions on the passers by. It isa busy neighbourhood just 
now, the carting materials for building several edifices in the 
vicinity, has for the time banished our usual tranquillity. 
Our trim court-yards form a kind of vestibule to our dwell- 
ings, and the lofty forest-trees, linking their arms above our 
roofs, their umbrageous foliage, passing now into the “ sere 
and yellow leaf,” occasionally let fall a billet-doux, of 
nature’s own stereotyping, to remind us, that they have 
fulfilled their destiny, and that now, gradually relinquishing 
the adornments that He has so lavishly bestowed on them, 
they will, ere long, impart a lesson to the skeptical and 
thoughtless. Divesting themselves of leaves, of tender 
twigs, of all things extraneous, soon the naked trunks, with 
their skeleton branches, will stand as beacons to the eye of 
faith of a resurrection to come. Sublime in their silent 
fulfilment of His decrees, t' ese forest-trees are powerful 
monitors ; as they change from the brightness and brilliancy 
of spring to their vicher summer hue, and gradually as 
now to the more sombre shades of autumn, it behooves ue 
to remember that our own winter approaches, and that, 








years have passed since the occurrence, and I no longer see 


when this corruption shall have put on incorruption, this 
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mortal will likewise assume an immortality of glory or of | immeasurable love of a confiding heart. Was it the gliding 
misery. }in among them of the spectral lover, that so suddenly dis. 
With a voice ye speak, old trees, murmuring and low as || persed-the gay group of children! Did the chill of his cold, 

| 

| 








| 
; ; 
the south wind sways your branches, but threatening and || false heart, cast a pallor of fear over those joyous ccun- 
violent when the elements war among ye, a lullaby ye sing || tenances? ; 

to the wearied mind when anxiety or care drive “nature’s|| | Behold the pantomime within that silent room—surely 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” from our pillow. Nature’s 1 the shutters have been slowly folded back, aud a fairy figure 
aviary are ye, for at the earliest dawn upspring from their || is seated beside the window, a hand is pressed to the heart 
hidden coverts, the feathered songsters pour forth their || to still its throbbings, a convulsive effort at equanimity, and 
earliest hymn of praise. Beneath your shadows, frolic and | the countenance assumes an expression of stoical indiffer- 

| ° 

fun are let loose at noon-day, when emerging from the |) ence—the lover enters, approaches the window—stands 
crowded school-room boys and girls while away the hour of | immovable for a moment, that one moment has pressed 
intermission. | conviction on the mind of the statue-like figure—he loves 

One enjoyment preferred above ali others, I have noticed || her no longer, her suspicions have been just, a rival has 
among these young republicans, and that is, ringing at the || supplanted her, and the faithful heart is crushed in the 
bell of an uninhabited house. One after another they ascend || bitterness of disappointment. 
the steps, seat themselves on its broad door-sill and abut-|| He takes her hand, it is yielded, a few words are spoken, 
ments, and there enact the play of ‘‘ make believe,”—in || that gentle head is bowed in assent, but without one outward 
other words, acting out their own conceptions of fashionable || vestige of feeling. 

; P fs } J * . . - a 

life and manners. When six or eight are seated, another | Surprised, not disappointed, for his vanity is touched at 
approaches simpering and sideling along, with folded hands, | this seeming indifference to the withdrawal of his vows, he 
and a mighty effort by leaning forward to catch the tout- | gazes upon the lovely one—so lovely in the calmness of her 
ensemble of a Broadway belle; slowly she ascends, and ! despair, that he, the false hearted, is ready to forswear him. 
with wonderful command of countenance appears insensible | self again. There is no uplifting of the sad earnest eye to 
to the vicinity of her mates, who sit simpering and bridling | meet, for the last time, the light of its life—that light, has 
around her, their bare feet carefully hidden under their | kindled a fire which is consuming its existence ; and now, 
spread outskirts. A vigorous pull is given to the bell-knob, | with downcast looks, and apparent serenity, she reccives 
up starts one of the assemblage— Oh, how do you do "| his adieus. 

hem—how do you do !—and a most exquisite aping of et 
life ensues—presently all burst forth into a glad laugh, = It is another day, and the self-same throng of children 
fly with one accord to the devoted bell, that most unwittingly || occupy the door-step of the uninhabited house. 

echoes through the silent mansion. « Pull the bell! pull! pull!” 

Who knows what echoes resound to this lonely bell? || Do our ears deceive us, or have they broken the wire by 
Watching the children in early twilight, as fearlessly they’! their violence? No sound is heard—to our eye the door 
pursued their pastime, I have imagined dim forms moving || slowly opens. A mute,’in funereal garments, holds it wide- 
through those deserted rooms, whether in joyful anticipation || spread. Why scatter the children again? Do they in their 
of a shadowy visitor, or dread of an unavoidable interview || innocence fear the invisibles who surround them, and isit 
with ge = — the ae 2 || in their gambols that they, with one accord, flee again the 
creeping of awe, for as one continuously pulls at the bell, || house where “a murder has been done?” Or is it the 
others peep through the narrow side-lights into the gloom \ avoidance of the crowd in sable garments who noiselessly 
beyond ; surely, with noiseless tread a porter approaches, for } emerge from the open door-way? A phantom train are in 
heels over head they roll down the steps and scamper off,’ the street-—a hearse with nodding plumes, a long succession 
regardless of the scatenned of a little one they have placed in i of carriages, robed priests, infallible practitioners, mourning 
the balcony for security, in order to facilitate their own ‘| friends, all unwitting that a “ murder has been done,” and 
more boisterous play. ‘Timidly one returns, creeps up the || that the stricken flower they are about consigning to its 
steps, and snatching the terrified child in her arms, darts || mother earth has been the victim. 
down the street after her companions. l} 


|| Why do children love to play about empty houses—I 


6s ! i ; i 
Ma! do youknow the reason nobody lives in that house 1} howe ts hevsoet of thems. “a 


over the way?” said little Willie. \ PAE NL ee oe ee 


9 | ‘ 
“No, my dear, bow should I. | LITTLE TARTS OF PRINCE BEDREDDIN. 








* T’ll tell you, then,” and lowering his voice to a solemn | 
whisper, he slowly articulates, ‘* Dan says a murder’s been || 
done there !” } 

Poor Willie, his eyes are round as saucers with fright “‘ Arrer having shed some tears,” pursued Careme, the 

| 
| 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER SECOND. 


The consequences of an indigestion. 


and confusion, for my eyes smile at him, although my lips|! old negress continued: 
do not. Children are very sensitive when they make a * Notwithstanding my poverty, I had not the courage to 
communication of this sort. !| abandon the child which a poor mother had left without 
Who knows, but a“ murder has been done there !” not || any support in the world. Isold the few clothes and jewels 
with uplifted hand or treacherous cup, but with the deadly || of the deceased ; I had her decently buried ; with the rest I 
smile of deceitfulness, and the honied poison of false vows | hired a small shop, and began making tarts after the rule 
and broken promises. ‘left me by Marguerite’s mother. This new business soon 
Does not the sounding bell at the trysting hour, conjure came into vogue, and enabled me to renounce my trade of 





up the form of a fair maiden? Filitting slyly to the window 
a glance is given to the door; there is no disappointment, 
else wouid not she glide opposite to where was once sus- 
pended the costly mirror—a single glance, lest the reflected 
blush and tremulous lip should betray too strongly the 


nurse, and to bring up suitably my adopted daughter.” 
“* Twelve years passed, at the end of which I found my- 
| self rich enough to undertake a journey to Paris. It was 


| my greatest wish to do so. Marguerite’s mother was French, 
| and a mysterious power incited me to bring back the child 
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to her native country. I therefore left London, and came, 


to Paris as soon as peace rendered it possible. 

“ My tarts have met with as much success in Paris as at 
London, but they have not yet obtained the happy change 
in Marguerite’s condition which her mother predicted with 
so much confidence.” 

‘‘ May I not see Mademoiselle Marguerite ?” 

“ She is asleep now, Monsieur; she goes to school at 
seven in the morning and retires at eight, so that she can 
commence her studies early the next day.” 

I reflected some moments, and I ate a third tart. 
After this new proof, sure of not acting lightly, I said to the 
negress : 

“ To-morrow, at four precisely, you must come to make 
six of your tarts at the hotel of Prince Benevento; here is 
the address.” 

She looked at me with an air of suspicion. 


“ Fear nothing,” said I, ‘ I swear to you in honour I will | 


not seek to divine your secret. The reason of my request 
is, that I may have them served warm as soon as they are 
made. You can bring with you all the necessary in- 
gredients.” 

She came the next day as I wished, and made the 
pastry. 

Isent in the tarts to Monseigneur’s table, at which the 
arch-chancellor was present. I waited with anxiety the 
result of my experiment. It was not long before Monseig- 
neur sent forme. I expected congratulations; but M. de 
Talleyrand reproached me: 

“ Careme,” said he, ‘* what did these tarts which you just 
served contain? Hardly had Cambaceres tasted them be- 
fore the blood rushed to his face and he felt sudden indiges- 
tion. It was the first indigestion the Prince of Parma ever 
had in his life.” 

Monseigneur Cambaceres seized with indigestion the 
first time in his life at Prinee Taileyrand’s, at a table served 
by Careme! 

“T was ready to die with shame and despair,” continued 
Careme, turning pale at the fatal remembrance. 

With a slight shudder, he added: 

“Such a check could decide my fate for life, destroy my 
fame gained by so many glorious works, and fling me, with 
hands and feet bound, to the sarcasms of my enemies and 
rivals. 
me where I thought myself the most invulnerable. I had 
all my life professed that the grand merit of my cooking 
consisted in reconciling hygiene with gastronomy. The 
the most illustrious, the most robust, the most irreproachable, 
most invulnerable stomach in Europe overpowered by me! 

“J cannot tell you what a night of despair I passed. 

“From hour to hour, I sent to inquire the news from the 
Prince of Parma. He still suffered greatly ; he appeared in 
extreme agitation, and a fever set in, to add to his indispo. 
sition. At last} towards five in the morning, a billet in- 
formed me he was sleeping profoundly. The physicians 
had left the hotel, saying he would be well the next day. 

‘“ Reassured, at least, with regard to the health of my vic- 
tim, I tried to sleep. 
my eyes? 

“T descended to my laboratory early, with the hope of 
diverting my thoughts in the art I passionately loved, but 
which had served me a cruel deception. I could scarce fix 
my mind upon the most simp!e combinations. I put sugar 
into a cream twice, which I was amusing myself in prepar- 
ing for M. de Talleyrand’s breakfast; at last, I surprised 
myself holding the stew-pan, containing the cream, over a 
chafing-dish without fire. 


The blow was so much the more cruel as it struck | 


Is it necessary to add, I never shut | 


** About noon, one of the Prince of Parma’s valets came 
to inform me that his master wished to speak with me 
| immediately. 
| It was the last blow. His highness, doubtless, would 
|reproach me to my face for my fault and opprobium. I re- 
‘signed myself to a chastisement I had merited, by my un. 
accountable blindness in serving, at a princely table, the 
miserable pastries found in the fabourg Saint Antoine. Like 
a soldier about to be degraded, I put on my grand costume 
of maitre d’hotel, and went to see the prince. I was no 
sooner announced than presented to his highness. He 
was pale, subdued, languishing, dejected. I fell on my 
| knees, unable to repress tears and sobs.” 

“ Reassure yourself, Careme,” said Monseigneur kindly ; 
“ reassure yourself ; you are not to blame for my indigestion.” 

‘Your clemency makes me more repentant, and adds 
still more to the gravity of my fault,” I exclaimed. 

He motioned me to rise and pointed to a chair. Then 
| passing his hand across his brow, on which was still visible 
the sufferings of the night, he asked: 
| Did you yourself compose the recipe of those saffron 
‘and pomegranate tarts?” 

** No, Monseigneur ; they were not made by my hands.” 

He started up quickly, as if stung by a viper, and with a 
look ordered me to continue. 

“T will own my fault fully; this avowal shall be my 
chastisement. Yes, Monseigneur, struck with a vertigo, I 
did not blush to serve cn my master’s table, on the table at 
which your highness was seized, some tarts made by an 
old negress, who has a shop for their sale in the street Saint 

| Antoine.” 

** Careme,” said the prince, “‘I must know immediately 

| who learned her to make them.” 

| I must own that I then thought there had been an at- 
tempt to poison the archchancellor, so extreme was his 
trouble. 

| “She was not willing to tell me; in vain did I offer her 
gold to obtain the secret; she obstinately refused to sell it. 


| All I know is, she came from England, accompanied by a 


young girl.” 

“ My God !” murmured his highness, “ my God! have I 
at last got on the trace of the secret I have so long been 
seeking ?” 

He rang; a valet-de.chambre appeared. 

‘« Pierre !” said he, “take my carriage, you will go im- 
mediately with M. Careme to an old negress, who sells 
pastries in Saint Antoine. You must bring this woman 
and a young girl who lives with her to me. Go, drive full 
speed, every minute I wait is to me slow as a century. 
Were it not for the pain which still retains me, I would go 
myself.” : 

My ideas were in the greatest confusion, I could under- 
stand nothing of what was passing. The valet partook of 
my astonishment. On our way he told me, that during the 
twenty years he had had the honour of being attached to the 
person of his highness, he had never seen him in such a 
state of excitement. 

Thanks to the rapidity with which our horses took us, we 
were not long in going. The negress showed no anxiety, 
but joy in obeying the injunction to follow us, 

** You then know Monseigueur Cambaceres?” we asked. 

“No, but what matters it?” she replied. ‘Have I not 
the talisman of my tarts to protect me? The predictions of 

the dying I am sure are going to be fulfilled.” 


| She then called a young girl, of rare beauty, between four. 
| teen and fifteen years old. After saying a few words to her 


, 


(in English she presented her to us. The young girl took 
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the hand of the old woman, lifted her eyes to heaven in pious ] pose it had proceeded from a crazed imagination rather 
thankfulness, and we procceded together to the Prince’s|| than from a skilful knowledge of the culinary art—you can 
hotel. | judge for yourselves. Never was anything so delicious to 

Hardly had the negress and her companion reached the | the palate ; and yet the cheese unites with the Madeira, 
threshold of his highness’ cabinet, than the archchancellor | as in the sambayon, the pepper and sugar form an unexam- 
uttered a cry of surprise and joy. He ran to the young | pled union with the milk and the oil; ina word, the saffron, 


girl, took her in his arms, kissed her forehead and ex- ows cinnamon and the honey are astonished for the first time 


claimed : | in mingling themseves with the gravy of the viands, the 
“My child, how many years I have been, in search|) perfume of the orange, the pomegranate water and the 
of you!” | burning juices of the ginger. 


Discretion bade me not to stay, I went into the ante- The following Thursday, when I entered the dining sa- 
chamber and awaited his highness’ orders until five. My || loon to oversee the ordering of the repast, the first person I 
duties then called me to Prince Talleyrand. I returned to|| saw was the young girl brought by the negress three years 
his hotel, to give the necessary orders attached to my impor- before to the Prince. Covered with diamonds, she occupied 
tant functions. | the place of honour at the right of Prince Talleyrand. At 

I expected to be sent for again by the Prince of Parma, || her side sat the prince of Parma. I was so troubled I let 
but heard no more from him. His highness never again || my hat fall from my hand, in picking it up I nearly pushed 
mentioned the adventure in which I had played a part. || over one of the servants. 

Once during a culinary conference with the eminent gas- | When the time came to serve the tarts I took them from 
tronomist, I hazarded an allusion to the mysterions tarts. A i the head waiter ; with a movement full of audacity, I placed 
dissatisfied look from the Prince warned me of my indis- \ them myself opposite the young lady. 

cretion and stopped me short. I took good care never to|| At the sight of them, she could not repress a slight excla. 
fall into the same fault again. | mation; then she exchanged a significant glance with the 

However, I must own that the secret of the romantic tarts archchancellor. At last she deigned to take them, and car- 
was a frequent subject of meditation even in the midst of |! ried her goodness so far as to congratulate me, after she had 
my most serious studies. My search to find the old negress || tasted them, on the talent I had shown in preparing them, 
was fruitless. A pastry-cook now occupied her counter. | As soon as the dinner was over, and they rose to leave the 
He had never seen her; she had not even returned to her}, table, I glided along by the side of the Marquis d’Aigre- 
shop. ‘The footman of Monseigneur Cambaceres had car- || feuille and asked him the name of the young lady. 
ried off her clothing, and taken leave for her by paying the || * She is,” he replied, “ the duchess of D—; she was mar 
two terms in advance. ried last week to the young Duke of D—; so rich, brave and 
I lost myself in the strangest conjectures. Had Monscig- || handsome, you know him! She brought him a large patri- 
neur found the tarts so delicivuusly that he wished, by a re- | mony, five millions at the least.” 
finement worthy the fine days of gastronomy, to monopo- I was stupified. 
lize them. These tarts were never served on his table. | A seller of tarts to bring her husband five millons! And 
He did not know the young girl before he sent for her—and || yet it was correct; the information I obtained of Monseig. 
yet he was overjoyed to find her !—and since that time no || neur’s notary confirmed the truth of what the Marquis 
one ever knew, not even in the house of the Prinec, what i d’Aigrefeuille had told me. 
had become of her and her companion! They were never || Since then, I have not been able to discover any trace of 
seen at his hotel! So, you see, never was curiosity more | this mystery, nor any help by which I could untie a Gordian 
baffled than mine. | knot so complicated. 

Three years elapsed ; I had nearly forgotten the details of | “ Well then !” said the prima donna, “I will take it upon 
this adventure when, one morning Prince Talleyrani 1 myself to solve the mystery.” 
deigned to descend to my laboratory. He sometimes || «You, Madame ?” replied Careme in astonishment. 
granted me the honour of so much kindness, and, permit me|| « Myself” 
to add, of friendship. ; “ By what miracle?” 

“Careme,” said he, accompanying his words with his|| Alas! without a miracle, without anything romantic, 
inexpressible smile, “I have a secret to confide you, I}-by the most common, the most simple, the most everyday 
know that you will scrupulously be faithful to every engage-|| means. I am a pensioner friend of Dorothée de V—, now 
ment you make. ‘Then swear to me that no one shall ever } Duchess of D—” 











know the secret I am going to reveal to you, and that thie| * What a singular affair?” murmured Careme. 

secret shall Cie with you. Swear it on your honour.” | * An afluir or chance, which unites with me two hundred 
The Prince demanded this oath with the tone, half serious, || young women, equally initiated in the secret which you have 

half jesting, which he ordinarily used with me. I promised || been pursuing with so much curiosity and uneasiness. Since 

him what he asked. || you have spoken to us of this enigma, I will tell you the 
** Hold,” said he, ‘I can confide to you now without} rest. 

danger the recipe of an entremets, which I wish you to || It was now Careme’s turn to listen. 

have made for the dinner I am to give on Thursday.” | “In 1776,” said she, “ two families, united by the friend. 
I looked at the recipe—it was, without doubt, that of the || ly offices of neighbours, inhabited two contiguous houses in 


mysterious tarts. | Montpelier. Only one of these houses was the abode of a 


The Prince could not forbear smiling at my surprise and | citizen, the other was a hotel ; the first belonged to an ad- 
trouble. He left me without the explanations I begged him 1 vocate, M. Cambaceres; the second to the Count de P—, 
to give me. After a few trials, I succeeded in making the || governour of Picardy. 
tarts as delicious as those of the negress herself. | The counsellor’s son had been brought up in the greatest 

It was a singular and unlooked for mixture of substances | intimacy with the governour’s daughter. Of the same age, 
apparently the most opposite. ‘To read the enumeration of |! }iving side by side, they saw each other every day without 
the articles which composed this recipe, you would sup-|| restraint. The old aunt, charged in the absence of the 
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count with Diana’s education, had never thought of inter- ‘““T have been obliged to emigrate,” said she ; “* my hus- 


rupting the intimacy which had lasted eighteen years. band died fighting at Quiberon ; exile and poverty are hence- 


J : ‘ ‘ forth my portion. I am a mother, and ask y tecti 
egis, therefore, passed all his evenings with the two yP ° a » and ask your protection 
Regis, ? es for my child. Preserve, till better times, the heritage from 


women, who had seldom any other relations or society, |} her father which has been sequestered by the French gov- 
with the exception of an old uncle, archdeacon, and a great || ernment. Regis, I ask it in the name of the sweet and 
player of piquet, who came regularly, from five to nine, to || cruel evening of Prince Bedreddin’s tarts. Diana px P—” 
occupy his seat at the card-table opposite the Countess “P.S. I depart for England. Once in London, I will 
dowager de V—. write you again, to give you the means of replying.” 


Whilst the old people whiled away their leisure in the Cambaceres waited six months for the second letter to ar- 


chances and combinations of cards, the young ones read || rive, Then, notwithstanding the war, in spite of the diffi. 
|| culties of such a search, he sent agents to England to dis- 


and transported themselves into the ideal and poetical 
al . AT: = | a 2 ~ i 
world of romance. The Thousand and one Nights was ||cover and bring back Diana to France, where, owing to 


one of the books allowed them by the dowager; these fan- | his credit, he hoped to restore her wealth to her. But in 


. ° A ‘ . ° | 
tastic tales, so naifs and wonderful, in which the oriental || vain the search. Diana arrived in London in the most fright- 
|| ful distress, and died the same day. 


imagination lavishes its singular and innumerable treasures, 
Now you understand all. Chance, or rather, let us not 








had the most attractive charms for them. ‘They knew all || 


1 ° o 14; . | ° ° 
the heroes by name ; and the most trifling adventures; they ! blaspheme, Previdence has made use of you to render to 


read and re-read incessantly, the story of a poor, unknown ! her daughter by the hands of her highness, the Prince of 
young man, who suddenly turned out to be a grand Prince, 


\ Parma, the sequestered wealth of the Marquis de P—. Be- 
and thus could marry the ealiph’s daughter whom he loved, |) come guardian to the young orphan, Cambaceres placed her, 
and by whom he was beloved. to finish her education, in one of the best boarding-schools in 
With the title of Bedreddin Hassan, the mysterious spouse ‘| Paris. Since then he has married her to the Duke de V—. 
of the Lady of Beauty, they were most pleased, he was their) Now the old negress, become the happiest of governesses, 
favourite hero. || oceupies a rich apartment in the hotel of her adopted 
One evening, while they were reading, for the hundreth ), daughter, and no longer troubles herself with pastries except 
time, the adventures of the poor Prince, reduced to sell tarts | to make Prince Bedreddin’s tarts sometimes for the children 
at the gates of Damascus, they took a fancy to make some |! of the duchess. 
tarts like those of the prince, the recipe of which was partly || At the end of the signora’s recital, Careme fell into a 
given in the book of Galand. The project was hailed with I profound revery. 
transports of joy ; they both ran to the kitchen; Regis, who || « Gastronomy has its romance also,” said he. “ What a 
already felt the germs of a passion which at a later time || misfortune this wonderful story is not known. Perhaps it 


was to render him the most celebrated gastronomist in || would lelp to show the indispensable necessity of placing 
Europe, was only a feeble assistant in the culinary attempts | 4), culinary art before everything in the education of women. 
of the young girl, After many fruitless trials, after a thou-| ‘This art would develop the judgment as well, if not better, 
sand extravagant attempts, they succeeded in making ex- || than mathematics, and would give them the means of fortune 
quisite tarts ; they hastened to carry their ehef-d’euvre to | and success in the world, but of which they are deprived 
the dowager andarchdeacon. They at first tasted this culi- || by a less wise and pradent direction.” 

nary mish-mash with suspicion, but were not long in pro- \ 


: , : This strange paradox did not make us smile: it did not 
claiming its delicacy and excellence. 


|| even appear to us absurd or ridiculous. Careme was one 
Whit all four were participating in this childlike joy, the || o¢ those men who take their profession so seriously, that by 

noise of a carriage was heard under the windows of the ho- || ine force of enthusiasm they make it a real art. ’ 

tel. A postchaise entered the court, and a grave and severe || « My dear Careme,” said the romancer, “I will write 

man opened the door of the saloon. ‘The dowager countess | this story some day. I promise you, it will not be long 

ran to embrace the traveller, and Diana respectfully PY€- || before you shall see it published.” 

sented her brow to kiss. It was the Duke de P—. || Alas! Careme has not read it, nor the prima donna, nor 
He saluted the archdeacon coldly, threw a freezing glance |! 16 Duchess de V—; all three lic beneath the sods of the 

at Regis, and retired to his apartments. The young man re- || pemetery, one in Paris, the second in Brussels, and the third 

turned to his mother, with death in his heart, and a prey to i in Germany. 

the saddest presentiments. 
Alas! his presentiments did not deceive him; he never | 

saw Diana but once afterwards. She departed the next 

day with her father, who had betrothed, without consulting | 

her, to the Marquis de V—. | 
Regis came near sinking under the chagrin of this sepa- 


Cambaceres, Talleyrand, Villevielle and d’Aigrefeuille 
i have also disappeared from the scenes of the world. Of all 
the persons who figured in this story, there remains only 
the writer of the tale of Prince Bedreddin’s Tarts. E. P. 





Tue following bold and original lines, entitled “ Iris Island,” 


ration. ‘Time and study somewhat solaced his grief. He||  ;, from the pen of F. L. Waddell. 
became an advocate, and received from his native city a | Where Freedoms barriers in rode grandeur pile! 
pension of two hundred livres, and was not long in winning And earthquakes jar the danger-circled isle— 
himself a name among the most distinguished members of | Realm of the muse! sweet fancy’s sacred shrine : 
the ber in M io. 8 2 wes. toll th t of his } There love grows holy, and romance divine ; 
e bar in Montpelier. — : OE ee pew SeO Reet (So aee There wonder awes, and terrour thrills the soul— 
history, for you already know it well. The obscure Regis | As to their Golgotha the rapids roll! 
became the celebrated and powerful Cambaceres. Camba- | While breathless clinging to o’erhanging branch, 
_ ‘ You view Niagara’s surging avalanche, 
ceres became archchancellor of the empire and Prince of | With thunder tramp to gulphs of horrow flow— 
Parma. The battling cascades lift their ene of snow. 
: : d There Ruin reigns above the dread abyss ; 
In 1793, in the midst of the terrour, Cambaceres, who | His throne, the lightning-splintered precipice. 
had for a long time forgotten the Prince Bedridden and his Child of the deluge, gorgeous and sublime, 
tarts, received a letter, whose writing alone made his heart | Monarch of waters, on the march of time, 
His crown a rainbow, and his robe the spray— 





beat and filled his eyes with tears. It was from Diana. | While at his feet the vassal whirpools play ! 
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GernTLEMEN—Having nothing better to do this ahernec n, I 
opened aunt Mary’s desk, (she has gone to Boston,) and | 
rummaged in a most impertinently thorough manner among 
her private papers. I send ycu one from among many evi- 
dently designed for publication, of which you may make | 
what use you deem proper. If you choose to publish it, 
you need feel no “ honourable scruples’’ about doing so, as I 
will “ take the responsibility” with aunt Mary. I do want | 
to astonish her by the sight of one of her unpublished | 
sketches, (withheld by the fear of an editorial rejection, I 
know,) duly set forth and displayed in the recherche co- 
lumns of the New Mirror. I see her even now in my men- 
tal vision, (that’s “ refined” for ‘‘ mind’s eye,) staring, rub- 
bing her spectacles to take another look, and then calling | 
that “saucy, spoiled boy” to account for his “ assurance” || 
in “ taking 
she will pretend to be, “* not by no manner of means what- 
soever, sir,” as our litttle black Pete would say. Yours re- | 
epectfully. EUGENE. | 
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ALICE GRAHAM. 
“What a strange girl Alice Graham is; I really believe 


such liberties’—but she wont be as angry as || 


vited. But, alas for poor Alice! her coneiliatory efforts 
only made matters worse. She possessed a brilliant wit and 
happy turn for repartee, by which she often unintentionally 
wounded the vanity of those who found themselves uneble 
to compete with her in the light-wordy skirmishe: which so 
frequently arise between beaux and belles; and, therefore, 
i she was decided to be “ sarcastic.” Ani what more for. 
midable character could a young lady possess? Manya 
gentleman sat a whole evening longing to approach her, but 
deterred by the fear of her terrrible propensity, while Alice 
sat apart, the perfect picture of innocent unconsciousness. 


Alice certainly was an oddity, as her friends said—she 
would say she was nineteen, when asked her age, to the 
great annoyance of some of her friends who, though unde. 
|niably her seniors, had not passed eighteen. She never 
| would play save for dancing, or sing except in a duet when 

no one else could be found able or willing to undertake her 
part, although one of the best performers in the village, 
She never evinced the slightest interest in the latest fashion, 
and was provokingly unobservant of the new dresses and 
| bonnets which appeared in church ; and then, whenever any 





she thinks more of one of those dull books over which she | | of the more daring of the village beaux mustered courage 
is forever pouring, than of all the beaux in the country || to make an evening call at Dr. Graham's, she would, after 
round. She'll never get married if she goes on in this way | exchanging the customary salutations with them, go up to 


—she’s past nineteen now.” | 

“ The better for us, my dear. If she was as affable as | 
she is beautiful, we should have no chance.” 

‘IT don’t know that—she would be a dangerous rival cer- 
tainly ; but, luckily, there is no likelihood of her powers || 
being put to the test. Do you know that I suspect her in- 
sensibility to be sheer pride. She scorns the admiration of || 





which it is impossible she is as unconscious as she appears } 


to be.” 
“ Oh, now you are growing malicious—so, to save your 





her own room to pursue her reading undisturbed ; 
to her mother the task of entertaining the tahenain Who 
‘ever saw such strange behaviour? As if she was stupid 
‘enough to think they came to see her mother. No wonder 
| that the gentlemen discontinued their visits, and the young 
|| ladies really believed she was in earnest whim she said she 
| never intended to marry. Poor Alice! how utterly uncon. 
scious she was of the many offences of which she was 


leaving 


| guilty! She never deemed herself or her movements of suf. 
7 
|| ficient consequence to attrect anybody’s attention; and ac- 


conscience and poor Alice’s good name, I propose that we | 
set off instanier on our delectable mission, in search of a! 
match for this blue silk.” 1 
‘“‘T’d rather undertake to find a match for half a dozen || 
“* Blue” damsels, the formidable Alice included—but I sup. | 


tions which were the result of her deep humility were gene- 
rally called “ stiff airs,” and attributed to coldness and pride; 
and yet, everyone allowed that Alice was perfectly polite and 
| well-bred. Had those who censured her looked within their 
| own hearts, they might have discovered that it was their in. 


| 


pose we must make the attempt. You are forgetting your | nate consciousness of her superiority, rather than any as 
parasol.” | sumption on her part, which rendered them so exceedingly 

And the ladies departed, leaving all thought of Alice and | sensitive to any fancied want of condescension in her de- 
her oddities behind them. | meanour. 

Alice Graham, the fair subject of the foregoing and many i When Alice was about twenty years of age, a gentleman 
similar conversations, was the only daughter of the oldest ||by the name of Maitland came to M , intending to 
and principal physician of our village. She was beautiful— | remain a few months, with a view to the perfect restoration 
with that purely Grecian outline of feature and classic form!) of his health, which was enfeebled by a long and severe 
so rarely met with, save in antique statues; her dark, soul- 1 illness. Although convalescent, he was unwilling to dis. 
lit eye, and the expression of almost angelic sweetness |; pense entircly with the care of a physician, and frequently 
which ever rested on her features, betokened truly that the | called upon Dr. Graham to obtain his advice in regard to 
mind and heart within were worthy of so fair a casket. To |! the various little matters so important to a recovering invalid. 
be sure, a very close observer might have detected a slight H Dr. G. who was greatly pleased with Mr. Maitland’s manner, 
expression of pride on that exquisite lip, but I thought it)| intreduced his patient to Mrs. Graham and Alice—and he 
enhanced rather than diminished its beauty. And Alice |soon became a frequent and welcome visiter at their Louse. 
was proud ; but hers was true pride, not that petty vanity so! As his stay in the village was to be short, he made no 
often dignified by the name. Her life had been spent in the |attempt to form any other acquaintance there, and for the 
almost exclusive companionship of books and her own ||same reason, probably, the usually friendly and inquisitive 
thoughts; she never evinced any inclination for society be-| people of M , made no social advances to the pale 
yond the limits of her own family circle ; and could it be) guest at the “* American Eagle,” and no remarkable surmises 
wondered at, that with her superiour mind and refined feel. || in regard to his visits at Dr. G.’s, which they supposed to be 
ings, she derived little satisfaction from the idle chit-chat, || exclusively of a professional nature. I was an intimate 
and unmeaning gallantries which often compose the chief | friend and almost daily visiter of Mr. Graham’s, and in 
conversation of young persons of her age. Hearing, how- || consequence frequently met Mr. Maitland. His appearance 
ever, that several young ladies, whose invitations she had | was gentlemanly, though not striking, but his voice was 
politely declined, were greatly displeased at her * airs,’ 
she determined to avoid giving such offence in future, nll 














peafectly irresistible. I think he was the most fascinating 


joining in the village parties to which she was always in-|| person I have ever seen. His influence, though felt by all, 
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was most strikingly displa ed on the usually indifferent | a discussion which had arisen in regard to a paragraph her 
Alice. Her book was readily abandoned at his approach, || father had read aloud. I was gazing with admiration upon 
and he soon entered the ‘ charmed circle,” who were || her exquisite features, which looked pale and placid as if 
allowed to hear her choice songs, and after he read “ Paradise chiselled from marble, when suddenly the paper fell at her 
Lost” for us, while we plied the “ threaded steel.” Alice |! feet, and after burying her face in her hands for a moment, 
acknowledged that it was pleasanter to listen to a good |/she ros» ind left the ap:rtment. Her parents being still 
reader than to read to one’s self, which she never before || occupied with their newspaper argument, did not observe 
would admit. But these little concessions came in quite || her departure ; and without making any comment, I picked 
naturally—there was nothing in her manner which Mr.|| up the paper she had been reading, and on looking at it, 
Maitland, had he been a vain man, instead of the very | almost the first line which met my eye was the announce- 
reverse, could construe into evidence of a warmer feeling ||ment of Mr. Maitland’s marriage. I read it aloud, and 
than friendsnip. And he appeared to value that friendship | after waiting nearly an hour for Alice’s return, Mrs. Graham 
highly, though he supposed that the privileges he enjoyed || went in search of her, to communicate to her the news. 
were extended to many cthers. She soon returned, saying that Alice was in her room very 
I was “spending the afternoon” at Mr. Graham’s, about | sick, having severe headache accompanied by violent fever 
three months after Mr. Maitland’s arrival at M—, and we ||—and bitterly reproached herself for having, while her 
were all seated in the parlour, when he passed the house in| better judgment told her that her daughter had long needed 
a“ sulky.” attention, “‘ neglected her,” until, as she feared, dangerously 
“JT wonder what takes Mr. Maitland to S— so often,” | ill. How little do we know of the secret springs of human 
said Mrs. Graham! “I don’t think he can have business | suffering, and how often is medical skill unwittingly and 
there. He must be well acquainted with every tree on the || unavailingly employed to “‘ minister unto minds diseased.” 
road by this time.” | Alice was long and dangerously ill, and, ere she recovered, 
“He has very interesting business there, I can assure | Mr. Maitland and his bride had gone to Europe, with the 
you,” her husband replied ; “ he goes to visit a lady who is|| intention of permanently residing there, Mr. Ms letters, 
to become Mrs. Maitland as soon as his health is fully || announcing his marriage and departure from America, 
restored, which wil! be soon, I think. I thought I had | remaining unanswered in consequence of the coufusion and 
mentioned that to you before.” \ distress of mind, caused by Alice’s alarming situation. 
When Alice was leaving the room a few moments after, || They never heard from him after. 
as she turned to pass through the door, I saw that her face | Alice gradually recovered her former health, but that 
was pale as the lily on her bosom. That glance revealed | deadly paleness remained. I never after saw the slightest 
to me the nature of her new friendship. Poor Alice!| tinge of colour on her beautiful cheek. She seems likely to 
when, with a smile, she placed that flower on its pure |/ accomplish the destiny prophesied for her by her youthful 


| 


resting-place, the hopes within were bright and fair as its || friends. But a gentler, more cheerful and more universally 
yet unfaded beauties—now, alas! those hopes were withered || beloved old maid, (and there are many agreeable ones,) 
and dead, and the frail flower bloomed above their sepulchre, \ does not exist. She is often quoted in triumphant refutation 
as if mocking the vanity of human anticipations. of the assertion, that none attain maturity without having 
Alice did not return to the parlour that afternoon, and||loved. The “cold” Alice guarded her secret well—yet 
when summoned to tea, sent word that she had a slight head- | though no mortal ear heard it, to one eye it was unconsciously 
ache and thought she would be better for sleep ; and, in conse- betrayed. 
quence, her mother did not disturb her further. I returned || and Ret Cah be Latoac 
home with a heavy heart, though as comment or warning | Messrs. Warlike Aoi of the Quill and Orderly Sergeants of 
were now alike needless, I did not pain Mrs. Graham by i enya 
isclosing elancho onviction. Alice rose 
ane vaemmenapernns Pa areas amt pes thoughts, which, being drowned in ink, are here spread 
the looked very pale, and her mother at first supposed it to| out to dry in order to whet the appetite of languishing 
be a slight temporary indisposition ; as, however, she con- | literati. the saa 
tinued to look pale several days after, and was much stiller || AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 
| BY SAVAGE WALTER, ESQ. 








Permit a poor private to offer your highnesses a few 


than usual even with Mr. Maitland, her mother became | ' 
uneasy and talked of medical treatment—but Alice laughed | Tie—“ Fifty, years hence.’’—Scene—Room of a public 


: ; F || building in 300th-steet.—Occasion—The meeting of two for- 
at the idea with so much apparent merriment that, for the | mer frrends, one of whom has been in a state of magnetic tor- 
time, Mrs. Graham was silenced. And now Mr. Maitland,!) peur for half a century 





who resided about twenty miles beyond S—, and whose || Mr. WakeErvt in a chair yawningly. 
health was fully restored, bade farewell to his friends at |) At length, with straining eyes, I feebly pore 
M—, and returned to his home—exchanging with them |) Upon the page of 1894. 


The earth yet moves upon its usual axis, 

And we poor devils still fork out our taxes. 
Despite that everything which now is done, 

Is reckoned something “ new beneath the sun,” 
I fee] monotonous and pine for news; 


sincere expressions of regret at parting, and promises of || 
punctual correspondence. Mrs. Graham afterwards told | 
Alice that she seemed rather indifferent at parting with so ! 
valued a friend as Mr. Maitland. Poor girl! she controlled || Ye gods! into my veins some life infuse. 
her feelings so far as to reply calmly to a charge, which she 1 (A knock at the door.) 
felt to be 80 unjust—but as she spoke I caught a brief glance \ Come in.—(Looking abstractly at the door-knobs.)—Those 
at her quickly averted face, and was startled at its ghastly | knobs! Why can’t my servant clean ‘em. 
and agonized expression. (Enter a figure in the antiquated costume of 1814.) 
About a fortnight after Mr. M.’s departure, we were | Ah, whoare you?) 
linceri A heeietiie os Mie Miaiaaie “iad th | Figure.—* Homo sum !” 
ngering over the tea-table at Dr. Graham’s, when the \ Wakeful.—“ Nihil puto alienum.” 
papers were brought in—they were quickly distributed, and \| Figure —I'm more—the ghost of the forgotten past, 
soon after Alice retreated with hers to a corner where a | To see the shadows which the future cast. 


' as ba Wake.—(A la Macready.) —“ Al host”’ and first— 
light burned on a small table, to avoid being interrupted by | Reunite come at = ae a ee 
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Behold in me your former classmate, Tom. 
* Poor Tom's a-cold.” : 
Wake.—( Rising.}—His memory, though, is warm. 
I’m glad to greet thee, welcome to this place ; 
But where the Dickens have you hid your face? 
Tom.—The Dickens hid it truly ; years ago, 
Reading his novels filled with wit and woe, 
I fell asleep. 
Wake—A novel sleep, in truth. 
Tom —Magnetized like, 4 
I dreamed these fifty years upon a dike. 
Wake.—Like Rip Van Winkle ! 
Tom.—Though Time kept the pike 
He took no toll of me. 
Wake.—And piqued, no doubt, 
Forbid the bells to toll your exit out. 
I never heard of your nonentity. 
Tom.—My author died, and | awoke to see 
The strange realities of futurity. 
I’ve wandered from the country to the town, 
And fear I look in truth a sorry clown. 
No one I knew; the faces all were strange, 
Saving your own, wherein I see no change. 
If anything within this time has passed 
That’s worth relating, tell. 
Wake.—I’m glad you asked— 
But while we’re talking prithee take a chair— 
Wonders have happened, which are new and rare. 
Tom—Weil done! 
Wake.—And first of all, the streets are swept 
Three times per year! 
Tom.—Ah me! Why have I slept; 
Such luxury to enjoy were worth the being ! . 
Wake—'l'o speak but nothing of the worth of seeing. 
When first this Herculanean task began, 
Some scavengers, (sweeping in the street called Ann— 


(Tom rises in amazement.) 


Don’t start! Ann-street was swept. 
Tom.—Oh wondrous plan !) 
Woke.—Found there the skeleton of a full-grown man. 
Tom.—W ho was he ? 
Wake.—No one can truly answer. 
It might be John Smith, Jr., of Arkansas, 
Who for the Evening Post so ably wrote— 
Perchance, he of the “ clarei-coloured coat’’— 
Or he who, stuffed with cutlets, chops and steaks, 
Cried out to Sweeny, “ Hurry up them cakes.” 
The Post-office, (which long ago was fed 
With rail-road pudding and with Graham bread ; 
To save which W—— made himself a tartar, 
And like his namesake perished asa martyr,) 
Now regulated by some wholesome jaws, 
Has triumphed nobly for the people’s cause. 
Its agents, now, obliging are and polished ; 
And, to be frank, all franking is abolished. 
Tom.—Repudiation ? is that yet the jeer 
That from all Europe sounds within our ear ? 
Wake.—Nay ! rest assured that all your fears are vain ; 
America has wiped away that stain. 
The stars and stripes undimmed wave o’er our head, 
And—Sidney Smith died tranquil in his bed ! 
Tom.—Now how is England’s queen ? 
Wake.—Her queen’s a king! , 
Victoria dead—*“ God save her son,” they sing. 
She died of gries. 
Tom—With grief—I’m almost dumb! 
Wake.— Falling in love with General Thomas Thumb! 
And finger-ing Thumb too freely, Albert shot 
The little hero in his garden plot. - 


She ne’er survived the issue of THT plot. [fame 


Tom—Poor Thumb! may you be hand-ed down by || 


Till future dwarfs in triumph lisp thy name. 

Thou and the fat girl were in-fat-uated, 

And all fat-uitys to death are fat-ed. 

The Museums now were non-plussed, I suppose. 
Wake—Oh no! they had a man who with his toes 

Did feats astounding. The eccalobeon man, 


Who hatched young chickens on a novel plan. | 
Tom.—(Nor let their mother know that they were out.) || 


Wake.—He grew quite rich—soon did the people shout | 
His name for mayor—he had paid our debt 
When credit nowhere any one could get. 
So, as in ancient time geese saved a city, 
Thus chickens saved another. 
Tom.—More’s the pity. 


A chicken-hearted set, to place the city 
In such a siti-vation. 

Wake.—Don’t be witty ! 
Music at length became the staff of life, 
With scores of operas the town was rife. 





Then, as was natural, the flats grew sharp, 











And those odd fish, who used before to cap, 
Now safely criticised, and learned to puff, 
Till all were fain to ery, “ Now hold, Macduff.” 
Dempster, the ballad-man, for a long while 
With Irish open A sat upon the stile ;” 
But, getting rather styl-ish, soon was tired, 
And with “ John Anderson my Joe” retired. 
Then Russell, who en-chanted Shakspeare’s ghosts 
With divers anthems, glees, duets and toasts, 
Like, as great Sampson, with one jaw-bone slew 
His tens of thousands, so did Russell too. 
Tom.—How with the “ well-dressed James of Carolina,” 
Whose praise was sung by every penny-liner, 
With Daniel Tucker, and with Lucy Long ? 
Wake.—Each long-er grew, and from a shortest song 
Became an opera, whose fame shall last 
Until the present and the future both be past. 
Tom.—Such opera-tions strike me quite aghast. 
But was the town with fiddling now as full ? [Bull 
Wake —Oh yes! Ole Bull became a Herr as Herr Ole 
He cow-ed Miss Thespia and her last pas-seul. 
Tom.—Then how with dancing ? What was its success? 
Wake.—As people’s brains grew strangely less and less, 
More thriving was tiie dancer's business ; 
And light of head and light of heels you'd hear, 
As terms synonymous both far and near, 
Fanny, styled “ La Deese” in impious song, 
Entranced the pit--the boxes—gallery long, 
Then left a legacy to many a knave 
Who wrote an L. E. G. (elegy) todeck her grave. 
Tom.—W hat of the art which shamed all dialectics, 
As well as elocution, Phreno mnemo-technics ? 
Wake.—The thing had many a branch—none of which 
Bore fruit enough to make their owners rich. 
Gouraud was the inventor's patentee ; 
France sent the doctor and we paid the fee. 
Tom.—'lalking of Gouraud—how’s that powder man, 
Who whisked off whiskers with all spots of tan, 
Palmed off palm-soap to purify the skin, 
And cleanse the blood, by driving humours in! 
Wake.—'l'rying to shave a customer he shaved himself. 
So barefaced was he, then, that with his pelf 
The public kindly laid him on the shelf. 
Tom.—W hat of the medical school of our Alma Mater? 
Wake.—Made many a martyr—see the college data. 
Tom.—A\though at first they had a Mott-ley set, 
Without a Pain—we should revere them yet, 3 
Wake.—Sherman, the lozenge man, once in a fit 
Of absent-mindedness (’twas thought) saw fit 
With lozenges to break a spell of coughing. [often. 
Tom.—Misguided man! his own which he had made so 
Wake.—The very same! Died, and within a coffin 
Of lozenge shape was buried. 
Tom.—He little thought 
His life's avails in death availed him naught ! 
Wake.-—Some thought he did not die, butZon his own 
Was sent a delegate to the “ Diet of Worms!” [terms, 
Tom.—But how of poets,’ are they better off? 
Or yet with Trollope and that tribe the scoff? 
Wake.—Poems of every kind, the grave and witty, 
Circulate freely throngh each crowded cily. 
Shakspeare has now a rival near the throne ; 
A second Scott, America can own. 
Tom. —I always thought, when we were settled well, 
When thundering, crashing oaks no longer fell, 
That native authors’ works would freely sell ; 
And proud reviews, across the water jeering, 
Would see, at last, their rival works appearing. 
—The “gallant Brigadier’ 1 long to see. (that tree.” 
Wake.—The conquerour, Death, said, “Woodman, spare 
He lives in green old age—as will his memory 
Throughout an author’s long eternity. 
He associates with all the shining wits, 
And gets up all the complimentary bencfits ! 
Tom.—Lives the New Mrrror and its Lisrary yet? 
Their light reflections I can ne’er forget. 
Wake.—To well sustain them all the dcaur were bent, 
And belles rang loud their praise where’er they went. 
Tom.—How’s Author’s stock ? 
Wake.--Gone up, and now at par ; 
No thefts of copyright their labours mar. 
And, by the way, those “ Pencillings by the way,” 
Quite spoiled their author's pencilings they say ; 
Their sale enriched him and he stopped all writing. 
Tom.—But may not all this be “ The World’s” back 
biting ? 
Wake.—Pooh ! Seandal hasn't climbed to such a pitch! 
It makes a rich man poor—not poor men rich— 
The telegraph (newsmonger most terrific) 
Links the Atlantic and the far Pacific. 
Tom.—How graphic like you tell its wondrous course ! 
Did its inventor never feel remorse ? 
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> For rich and poor who wished their thirst to s-lake, 


Wake.—No, not a morsel, 
Tom.—O thou mighty Morse, 

Who more than Franklin kept a lightning horse ! 

How with the Croton? does it run as yet? 
Wake.—The Croton’s bed is dry ; no more twill whet 

The appetite or clothes of many a youth ; 

No more mamma, with wringing hands, forsooth, 

Exclaims, ‘tis sharper than a serpent’s tooth 

To have a tank-less child. 

Tom.—I'm really shocked, 

The Croton bursted and its water docked ! 
Wake.—Don’t fear—we’ve something better. 
Tom.—Will you bet? 

A better drink no better e’er could get— 

“Thou mighty Croton yet methinks | see’— 
Wake.—Now with a rap I'll stop your rhap-sody. 

Too small, in fact, became the Croton lake, 


But, know you, if the Croton we have lost, 
Niagara’s waves have now our gutters crost 
And water ’s fell—The fountain in the Park, 
So called a fountain, “ Heav'n save the mark 
Was leased unto a Mr. Mackintosh, 

Who, gratis, let the loafers in it wash. 

“ Wash and be clean,” a saying was, you know ; 
Wash and be dirty, now was all the go. 

The aldermen, with eyes that only bats use, 


1” 





Ne’er thought of railings, lion mouths, or statues, 
And so our ladies, headed by John Neal, 

In conclave sat upon the fountain’s weal, 

And spoke so earnest on the weal, and sent 
Such pungent shafts of fun and merriment, 

At last the city with surprizing zeal, 

And with decision which had no appeal, 


Into a decorated watery mountain, 

And drops from rocks Niag’ra’s waters dash 

In Gotham’s sunlight pearly brightness flash. 
Tom.—One heavy question yet weighs on my mind, 

Is Broadway yet with gleaming fashion lined, 

Or has the day of Balzarines declined. 
Wake.—Broadway should now be nicknamed Ichabod, | 

No more it answers to Dame Fashion's nod. 

Vexed at a lecture N. P. Willis gave, 

It called a meeting, voted hima knave ; 

And then adjourned her promenade up town 

In Fourteenth-street she wanders up and down. 
Tom.—Alas ! what ups and downs ; how are mustaches ? 
Wake.—Public opinion singed them all to ashes, 
Tom.—W hat sheer barbarity. What next will you tell 

Of “ heirs apparent” were we always jealous ? 
Wake.—Yes! “to the jealous trifles light as hair 

Are confirmations strong!” I do declare ! 

Tom.—Do foreigners vote as yet ? 
Wake.—Foreigners, who are they ? 
Tom.—Those who can’t vote! yet taxes have to pay, 

And in their children’s education have no say ! 

Wake.—W e’ve none such now, our country free indeed, 

Has none within her bounds, save those who read ; 

And all who do but this she thinks are fit 

Either to vote or in her councils sit, 

Tom.—Texas ? say what of her? When last I read 

*T was thought her lady-ship would soon be dead. 

A force was fitting out by Santa Anna, 

To vex her in a most un-fitting manner. 

Wake.—With England for awhile Miss Texas flirted, 

John Bull loved gores of land it was asserted, 

But while he toyed, aud peers peered in her face, 

Quaint brother Jonathan, with native grace, 

Acquainted her “at length as how he guessed 

As guest he'd take her.” 

Tom.—And perhaps “twas best. 

Upon this issue had Bull used his horns, 

And did he bellow when we bruised his corns ’— 
Wake.—Wat was declared, but at the first revolt 

The bull knocked under to a Yankee Co.t! 
Tom.—These things amaze me so I scarce can speak ! | 
Wake.—You yet have stranger sights to see ; a week, 

Though you are strong, will not suffice to seek, 

Wonders which might astound “ that same old coon ;” 

So meet me at Wheeling—there the steam-balloon 

Will carry you for sixpence. 

Tom.—When ? 
Wake.—By noon, 

For appetites the ride is quite specific, 

You'll dine on fish brought fresh from the Pacific. 
Tom.—lIs there no fear of falling as I go? 

To ground and lofty tumbling I’m unused you know 
Wake.—Y our fears are groundless “ in toto.” 
Tom.—In ton 

To this balloon I’m bound, 

Wake.—At the depot ; 


| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

Drowned Mackintosh, and turned the bathing fountain | 
| 


[us ?| 





|| his curate ! 


The Brooklyn tunnel, and the hanging bridge 
Which links our city to the Cattskill ridge, 
The Astor Library which now contains 
The wae vintage of a million brains, 
‘The Picture Gallery which once hung on REED 
But now of art—a monument indeed, 
The towering fane which pointing to the skies 
Reminds a nation where their father lies, 
All these I'll show you. 

Tom.—Now long I with wonder 
To “ tear the trammels of the past asunder.’’ 

Exeunt Omnes. 


THE CABINET. 
Nine, A.M. Enter the Brigadier. 


| Com.—Good morning, General cfficer! What happy 
|circumstance procures me an invasion of my privileged 
and pen-procreative hour? On your head be the ink, now 
| drying! 

| Brig.—Well, how are you, mi-boy? 

Com.—Busy—how are you? 

| Brig—I want to talk to you a little about our parish. 
Com.—The aneinted vicar of Mirrordom discourseth with 





Light the incense, (there’s a cigar in the 


| carved drawer of the Cabinet,) and now— 


“ Prithee, say on: 
The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter from thee.” 


| 
| Brig.—Y ou believe in Mirrordom ? 
Com.—I do! 

| Brig.—You believe that ‘‘ the eleven thousand” who 


| with one accord offer up (that is, pony up) sixpence a week 


‘for the Mirror we dispense to them, are a permanent pa- 
| rish—e pluribus unum ? 

| Com.—I think those who read us, love us, Brigadier! 
| and this love is a thread which binds them into a stable and 
| reliable community. Where there are eleven thousand who 


|| buy, there are fifty thousand who read, and we may safely 
i calculate upon a Mirrordom of fifty thousand—thus many 


| of our country’s fair and brave, that is to say, having grown 
| to like us, believing in our taste and capability, and heartily 
| wishing us to thrive, as their personal and literary favourites. 

Brig.—You believe that every one of them would like 
our “ company to tea,” and under the influence of the 
‘second cup of green,” that they would unanimously agree 
| to let us change the Mirror into anything we pleased, so as 
it was “* us” and their money’s-worth. 

Com.—I do—particularly the “ so's-twas-us.” 

(Here the Brigadier and Committee are supposed to 
turn and smile to the reader—gratefully, courteously 
and sigh-multaneously.) 

Brig.—Well, that being the case, a thought has struck 
me. 
Com.—It has struck fire ! 
| Brig.—(Pleased)—My tender Willis! 
| Com.—Tinder, General, at your service! 
\ spark! 

Brig.—The temperament of the age is accelerated. 

| Com.—Um—blow that spark a little! 
| Brig—Time was, when a Quarterly Review gave 
| literature to the public as fast as it could well be digested. 
| Monthlies superseded Quarterlies, and Weeklies are now, 
| beyond a doubt, more popular than Monthlies. With the 
| acceleration of the public pulse, as shown in railroads and 
expresses, in abridgments of labour by machinery, in 
magnetic telegraphs, and regular ocean-mails, the demand 
| for lighter matters is proportionally quickened. 
| Com.—We should have fallen behind the age, therefore, 
| by backing into a Monthly—as proposed. 
| Brig.—Doubtless, mi-boy, doubtless ! Butsce our object 





Now for the 
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in change, either way! It was to get literature to our 
literary parish at reasonable postage. The Monthly costs 
but seven cents regularly, while the Weekly is changed, 
according to the caprices of the postmasters, from five cents 
to fifteen! We thought, therefore, that a monthly issue 
would evade the Wickliffe persecution—forgetting that the 
only change tolerable to the spirit of the age is to quicken. 

Com.—So much for preliminary. Now for the project. 

Brig. —Ha! ha! (a slap on the knee from the Brigadier) 
—what should you think of a communication with the parish 
of Mirrordom without postage ? 

Com.— Magnetic ? 

Brig—Listen !—(The Brigadier’s brows pucker into a| 


complex dough-nut.)—Every man, woman or family, that || 


is above want, in this country, takes a daily paper. 
Com.—Or ought to! 
Brig—Or wants to! Poker and tongs are not more 


needed in “furnishing”? The daily paper, then, is put 





down among the utensils. But the youths and damscls, | 
aunts and matrons in the family, soon begin to sigh for | 
something spicier than the daily—something that has wit| 
and sentiment, song and story in it—food, in short, for that | 
part of their nature that is not “in business” or not in the | 
dairy. 

Com.—They want the Mirror besides the daily, you 
mean to say? 

Brig.—They do—and my project is to combine both! 
Ha! ha! my boy! 
tec’s knee !) 

Com.—But—but— 

Brig.—Y ou know, mi-boy, that there is a first page to a 
newspaper, whichis frequently filled with a shovel by the sub- 
sub-editor. The second, third and fourth pages are devoted | 
to news, statistics, politics, current events, amusements and | 
advertisements, but the first page is oftenest devoted to an | 
un-readable political speech, or an ill-selected extract, or | 
something that, at any rate, is not “spice and variety.” | 
Now I propose to issue a Daily in which this neglected first 
page shall sparkle with wit and literature. \ 

Com.—Not a literary Daily ? 

Brig—No—not a literary Daily—but a complete and. 
adly edited newspaper; in which shall be given all that 





(A vigorous emphasis on the Commit- |) 
| 


? , ; . INDUSTRY AND EXPERIENCE CAN PUT TOGETHER. 
newspapers commonly give, and the spices of light litera- || 


——— 
— 


| sixpence. We have tried the experiment fairly, and have 
| given more good engravings than any other periodical for the 
| money, but bad plates, which must be the greater propor. 
| tion, are an injury to the public taste, and still so expensive 
jas to be no profit to the perpetrating publisher. Our sub. 
| scribers have constantly written to us to leave them out, as 
| not worth the postage, and you, (impolitic villain !) have very 
honestly ridiculed them in your descriptions on the first page, 
| They are well done with. 

Com.—Amen !—(Exzit the Brigadier.) 
} 

| 





One word while we are by ourself, dear reader! We do 
not believe that we are to be so unfortunate as to lose a sin. 
gle patron by our change of shape. We shall give much 
more reading than before, and we shall do another thing 
| which we could not do in the tardy system just abandoned 

—keep a complete and entertaining chronicle of literary 
matters. Read the Evening Mirror, and nothing will escape 
you in the current of literature and the arts, while the other 
portions of the paper will, we confidently believe, be as 
ably made-up as any other paper in the Union. Our own 
,time and the Brigadier’s will be exclusively devoted to the 
| Evening and Weckly Mirrors, and we have the means and 
the associates to make them eminently worth a trial. May 
we ask of you, dear reader of this paragraph, that you will 
continue with us, subscribing at once to our Daily—direc. 
tions for which you will find in the fullowing more business. 


“ANNOUNCEMENT. 


| The undersigned, having for some time published a popu- 
lar periodical, the postage on which varied, at the caprice 
of the postmasters, from two cents to fifteen, and having 
struggled in vain to procure from the Department either 
certainty or moderation, as to its cost by postage, have de. 
termined to struggle no longer against such oppressive dis. 
couragement, but to CHANGE THE FoRM of the WEEKLY 


| Mirror, and issue In appITion a Daity Pare, to be called 
| 


THE EVENING MIRROR, 


a Journat or Lire anp Ties. It will be neutral in 
politics, and aim to embrace everything that can interest 
the business-man and the members of a family—combining, 
it is intended, all the qualities of the BEsT NEWSPAPER THAT 
The type 
; will be new and beautiful. ‘The literary character of the 


— 


ture besides! In short, it is to be an evening paper, in | editors will perhaps prepare the public for some favouring 
which the attraction that has drawn together the Mirror | of their particular pursuits, and the usually neglected outside 
“ parish,” shall take the place of the ordinary fillings-up— | page will present a DAILY LITERARY GAzcTTE, edited with 
thus giving to our friends a daily newspaper and the Mir-| eit best care and spirit. 


Hievet , f pri ren | The first number will be issued on the seventh day of 
r t u 7 I ( go : P a 
ror literature, at a great economy of price and postage. —_| October, and every succeeding evening, Sundays excepted. 
Com.—And will you stop the weekly ? 


; ) 5 |, Terms:—For the daily paper, six dollars per annum, 
Brig.—By no means, mi-boy. We shall still publish The |! payable half-yearly in advance. For 
Weekly Mirror, which will sum up the spices of the daily, || 


and those who prefer us “in a lump” will still have the | THE WEEKLY MIRROR, 


Mirror as usual for three dollars a-year, with three times as |! = , Y Ae os 
much reading, while those who wish for both Mirror and | containing the condensed spice and variety of the six -— 
- . : | papers, without advertisements, THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 
newspaper daily, can have them in our evening sheet. | invariably in advance. 
Com—The Weekly Mirror hereafter, then, will go for ||’ Advertisements at the usual prices. 
one cent postage. | d Office, for the present, No. 4 Ann-street, where adver- 
Brig.—Yees, and our subscribers will get much more to “ements and subscriptions are now received. 
read, of a greater variety, and (a very important part of. it) iH eee will make all renitiences free of postage. 

f lg ae . | {> Editors with whom we exchange will confer a favour 
newer by nearly a fortnight. ‘The drying and pressing of | by copying this announcement, and giving us thcir friendly 
the sheets, to protect the engraving, has compelled us to | aid at starting. 
print the Mirror ten or twelve days before its issue, so that || G. P. MORRIS. 


i! 
nothing recent could be noticed, and our criticisms of the || N. P. WILLIS. 
arts and amusements were invariably tardy. | 





Those who have dues from a late subscription will re- 


Com.—And this same engraving rarely worth the trouble .|| ceive the Weekly Mirror. Adieu, dear reader, till we meet 
Brig.—Mi-boy, there is nothing more impossible than to || again, Cabinet and all, in the first number of the * Evening 
give sixteen pages of letter-press and a good engraving for || Mirror.” 
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RUTGERS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NEW-YORK. 





Trustees. 


i. FERRIS, D. D. Present. 
J. HOXIE, Esa. 

J. H. WILLIAMS, Esa. 

I. HAWLEY, Esa. 

T. WILLIAMS, Jun. Esa. 

J. K. HARDENBROOK, M. D. 
W. H. FALLS, Esa. 

J. K. HERRICK, Esa. 
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ANNIVERSARY COMMENCEMENT. | 
Juny, 1844. 

The Fifth Annual Commencement of this Institution was | 
celebrated on Friday, the 12th inst., in the Rutgers-street | 
Church. An imposing procession, consisting of the Trus- | 
tecs, the Committees of the various Departments, and in- i 
vited guests, together with the teachers and some four hun- | 1 
dred pupils, proceeded from the Institute to the Church, | 
where multitudes had already assembled, filling every foot | i 
of space in that commodious edifice not appropriated to the | 
members of the Institution. The pupils entered in regular | 
procession, and occupied the body of the church in front of | 
the platform. On the stage, besides the Trustees and In- | | 
structors of the Institute, were his Honor the Mayor of the || 
city, gentlemen of the Committees, Professors of Literary | 
Institutions, and many distinguished citizens. 

The exercises, consisting of singing, reading of the Re- | 
ports of the Committees, reading of the Prize Essays and |, 
the distribution of honors, were conducted by the Rev. Dr. | 
Ferris, President of the Board of Trustees. 


The Committees consisted of the following gentlemen: 
George Folsom, Beg. ar on the compositions | 


Charles Eames, Esq. of the First Department. 


George P. Morris, Esq. 


Rev. James Scott, Of ( Committee on the 
bnew. compositions of the | 


ark. 


Chief Justice Hornblower, 
Rev. H. N. Brinsmade, D. D. 


Rev. M. S. Hutton, D. D. 


Second Department. | 


Committee on the compositions | 


Rev. G. T. Bedell, of the Third Department. 


N. P. Willis, Esq. 





| 
l 


T. PRICE, Esq. 

GEORGE W. BETTS, Ese. 
J. L. MOORE, Esa. 

Hon. M. FRANKLIN. 

. L. STURGES, Esa. 

. CAULDWELL, Ese. 

S L. MITCHILL, Eso. 


mr 


CHARLES E. WEST, Principal. 


On Mathematics. 


|, Charles W. Hackley, Prof. of Math. in Columbia College. 
| John W. Draper, Prof. of Chem. New York University. 
On French. 
Rev. Robert Baird, D. D. 
Gurdon Buck, M. D. 
On Penmanship. 
Hon. James Harper, Mayor. 
B. H. Rand, Esq., Philadelphia. 
George T. Trimble, Esq. 
On Calisthenics. 
John H. Griscom, M. D. 
Jared Linsly, M. D. 
Wm. Miner, M. D, 
On Paintings and Drawings. 
J. Whitehorne, Esq. 
Win. Swain, Esq. 
After singing by the young ladies, and an appropriate 
prayer by the President, George Folsom, Esq. in behalf of 


| the Committee on Compositions of the First Department, 
/read the following Report: 


The undersigned to whom was referred the examination 


| of the exercises in English Composition, of the First Depart. 
| ment, for the purpose of designating ‘the one best entitled 
| by its merits to the award of the medal, respectfully beg 
| leave to report: 


The number of exercises submitted to them, was twenty. 
eight, all of which the committee have carefully read, and 


a 
é 


critically examined as to their several merits, as specimens 
of English composition. They were gratified to find, that 
all the pieces were written with a nearly uniform degree of 
excellence, and characterized by elegance of language, 
beauty of thought, and general cofrt¢etness of composition ; 
and that, where any defects appeared, they were such, as 
greater experience would inevitably lead their authors to 
remedy. 

It is also quite apparent, from the character of these ex- 
ercises, that a due degree of attention has been paid at the 
Institute, to this important branch of education ; so import- 
ant, that it reflects much of the proficiency made in other 
branches, most of which, co-operate to produce excellence 
in the art of composition. ‘To gain ideas, study as well as 
observation is requisite ; and unless the mind is furnished 
with the material of thought, facility of expression is of lit- 
tle value. The greater the attamments one makes in 
knowledge, the more satisfactory will be his efforts as a 
writer, and to a full mind the proprieties of language and 
style are of easy acquisition. The student should not, 
therefore, imagine that the art of composition stands apart 
from the other branches of education; its attainment, on 
the other hand, should be regarded as evidence of proficien- 
cy in all, and as resulting from the successfu) pursuit of 
knowledge, and the general improvement of the intellec- 
tual faculties. 

The task of selecting the best exercise among so many 
of great merit, was attended with no little difficulty and 
embarrassment; but the committee finally decided to 
award the meed of superiority to the puem, commencing 
with the line: 

“ Soft as the glance of a seraph’s eye.” 
But while the command of language, the correctness of 
style, and the light, airy fancy, that pervade this poem, en- 
title it to their preference, they would be guilty of injustice, 
if they neglected to mention, with high commendation, the | 
prose pieces, “ Excelsior,” “The Artist's Wife,” and) 
“The Postman,” the last of which, is distinguished by a_ 
fine vein of humour, and the other two, by unusual power | 
of thought and expression. 





Of the other exercises in this department submitted to 
them, the committee have nothing to add to the general 
remarks already made; they are all well written, and in 
every respect creditable to their authors. But in conclud- 
ing their report, they cannot forbear the remark, that an | 
institution which produces such fruits, cannot fail to secure 
the confidence and respect of the community; since by 
elevating the standard of female education, it renders an 
important service to the moral and intellectual condition 
of our native land, and sows the seeds of social improve- | 
ment wherever its influence extends. May there be no 
obstacle to its continued growth and prosperity. 

GeorceE Fotsom, 

Cuares Eames, 

Geo. P. Morris. 
New-York, July 12, 1844. 





The Prize Poem which was read without signature (as 
was the case with all the compositions) was read by Charles 
Eames, Esq. 

PRIZE POEM OF THE FIRST DEPARTMENT. 

BY MISS MARTHA A YOUNG. 


Sort as the segs of a seraph’s eye, 
Is the sunlit hue of the azure sky, 





And the fleecy clouds, as they sport and pla 
Glide swiftly on in their heavenward wy “wy 





And the sun looks down, from his noonday height, 
On the bosom of Earth so fair and bright ; 
Illuming each tree, and leaf, and flower, 

With the golden hues of this gladsome hour. 
The butterfly’s wing, with its gorgeous dyes, 
Like gossamer spreads to the west wind’s sighs ; 
And the gay bird carols in wild delight, 

As it flies in the ether afar from sight. 

The wild-wood flower in its summer bloom, 
Flings forth on the air its rich perfume, 

And the tiny leaves of the violet blue 

Have caught from far Heaven its azure hue— 
But the sun may not pause in his onward way, 
And the deepening shades of departing day 
Are gathering fast on the bosom of Earth, 
Dispelling the traces of noon-day mirth— 

And now, in his mantle of crimson dressed, 

He sinks to the couch of his evening rest, 
O’erspreading the sky with a parting ray, 

As bright as the tints of returning day. 

And now twilight comes with its holy spell, 

Of the things of another world to tell ; 

A rest *twixt daylight and darkness given, 

To soothe the spirit with thoughts of Heaven. 
And, shining forth on the bosom of night, 

The moon looks down from her silvery height, 
While guardian spirits hover above, 

To smile on the dreamer in visions of love. 

Oh this is the hour, the magical hour, 

When out from the leaves of each delicate flower, 
The fairies that sleep the dull daylight away, 
Come forth in the moonbeams to revel and play. 
And now from each hill, and valley, and dell, 
From the rose’s cup, from the lily’s bell, 

A thousand gay fairies and fays creep out, 

And join in the revel with dance and shout. 
And they twine them now, in a magic ring, 
And a song of joy to Titania sing. 


Haste, we fays, to our queen, and tell 

The works of love we have wrought so well ; 
Haste, we fays, and our homage pay, 

As we sing the hours of night away. 


We who dwell in the honied flower, 
Guard it safe in the midnight hour ; 
Softly lulling its leaflets bright, 
Frighting away the chills of night. 


We who chime the fair lily’s bell, 

In the forest shade and the grassy dell, 
Dance and sport in the moon’s pale beam, 
Keeping our watch, while mortals dream. 


We who hide from the sun’s bright ray, 
And the dazzling light of the summer's day, 
Now may sport on the moonlit green, 

In the magic train of our elfin queen. 


But scarce had they finished the parting note, 
When a startling cry on the stillness broke, 

And the fervent strains of a mortal’s prayer 

Were borne through the hush of the midnight sir. 
*Neath the quivering shade of an aspen tree, 

A fair maiden knelt in her agony ; 

And prayed from the depths of a saddened heart, 
That she might from this dull, cold world, depart— 
But she knew not that spirits of love were near, 
Her drooping soul to sustain and cheer ; 

And she knew not a healing balm was found 

‘To cure her soul of each deepening wound; 

But a silvery voice fell soft on her car, 

She thought that an angel was hovering near, 
While the fairy queen whispered, with kindest art, 
The words of release to her wounded heart. 


“ Pleadings of thy earnest prayer, 
Waited through the midnight air, 
Bid us idle joys forego, 
Whilst we list thy tale of wo. 
Maiden, dost thou seek relief 
From some deep, heart-rending grief? 
Child of anguish, child of sorrow! 
Look thee for a brighter morrow. 
Clouds of grief may gather fast, 
But the storm is quickly past. 
Be thou like the songster gay, 
As towards Heaven he wends his way ; 
Be thou like the summer flower, 
Gathering sweetness from each hour.” 


Titania paused, and the maiden sighed, 
As in mournful accents she now replied— 
“The caralling bird hath its song of glee, 
And happy and gay is its minstrelsy ; 
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But the saddened heart is aye cold and chill, 
And no gush of joy can its pulses thrill. 

‘The summer flower, in its rainbow hue, 

May be nursed and laved by the drop of dew. 
But the broken heart, by its woes oppressed, 
Shall e’er vainly hope for a lastling rest’ — 
The maiden ceased and Titania gazed 

At the tearful eye that she heav’nward raised. 
Then sent for the purest and fairest flower, 
That bloomed in the depths of her rosy bower. 
No sooner she spoke, than a bright-eyed fay, 
Sped quick on the mission of love away 

And brought from the almond a flower as bright 
As the young hearts visions of joy and light. 
“Take this, fair maiden of earth,” she cried, 

“ And when sorrow, or want or wo betide, 

And empty dreams of the world allure 

Be thine eye as bright, and thy soul as pure. 
When clouds of darkness around thee lower, 

*T will tell of a gayer and happier hour. 

"Twill chase from thy mem’ry the woes of the past, 
And around the future its brightness cast. 

*T will light up the gloom of the loveliest day, 
And whisper of joys that shall never decay. 
*Tis the emblem of hope, and oh guard it well, 
*T will act on thy life as a charmed spell.” 

She ceased—a smile of hope lit the maiden’s eye, 
As the fairy whispered her soft good-by, 





Rev. Mr. Scott, in behalf of the Committee on the Com- 
positions of the Second Department, read the following Re- 
port: 


The committee appointed by the trustees of the Rutgers 
Female Institute, to the discriminating duty, of awarding 
the gold medal to the best literary production, among the 
twenty-four prose compositions of the Second Department, 
respectfully report: 

That before entering on the critical reading of the manu- 
scripts, they considered it indispensably requisite, to unite 
on certain principles of excellence, by which every piece 
should be judged. This was found to be the more neces- 
sary, from the circumstance, that no two essays were com- 
posed on the same subject. Some are biographical—some 


purely descriptive—some entirely scriptural—some senti- || 


mental—one sarcastic—one or two on abstruse topics— 
and one, the embodiment of personal feelings, views and 


emotions ; and also, because the titles of some are more |; 
calculated to interest and to excite than the others, and || 
thus betray the judgment of the umpire, to overrate the || 


positive merit of the composition. 


The points determined on by the committee, were sim- | 


ply these: the literary claims of the argument or premises: 
and secondly, the rhetorical character of the entire essay. 

While among the peaks of the Andes, Chimborazo is the 
highest, yet the others are not without a name and a place. 
On the contrary, many of them, like the smaller stars, have 
a greatness and an importance, only less than the greatest. 

This is exactly the case with the compositions under re- 
view. Though one of them is first and best, yet there are 
others of high merit. 
and fair, literary aspirants and competitors. The exordium, 
the subject and peroration, are distinctly marked. Per- 
haps the prevalent fault, is the use of the fervid, poetic 
style, for the pure, idiomatic and genuine prose. 

Among those demanding special notice, or as the Chris. 
tian poet, Pollock, has better expressed it, 


“Those which seek admission” 


into our report, is “¢ Willoughbey’s journey to India.” It 
is a well written historical fragment. ‘ The Dying Moth- 


er,” ‘Incidents in the Life of the Saviour,” and “The 
Marys,” are productions, exhibiting no smail amount of 
artistic and graphic talent. “ The First Murder,” is sketch. 
ed in a dramatic and perspicuous manner. “ The Poetry 











Indeed, all do honor to the young}! 


of Nature,” to be fully appreciated, should be read at sun- 
set, in some sequestered and elevated place, ona mountain 
ridge, which overlooks the ocean, and has in the beck. 
ground a varied landscape. The authoress has proved, 
that she possesses true poetic taste. “The Song of the 
Brook,” ‘ The Forest leaf,” and “ The Spirit land,” are 
also among this class of productions, reminding us vividly 
| of nature when we were all young. The piece entitled, 
| ‘*My Wishes,” is distinguished from all the others, by the 
| absence of meritricious ornament. The style bespeaks the 
| authoress to be young; it is sententious, simple and pa- 
\thetic. The writer wishes neither fame nor wealth, but to 
‘be like her mother—her deceased and sainted mother. 
| Affectionate daughter, may her holy aspirations be realized. 
| This production, we have assigned the second place, and 
| had the execution, been equal to the design, it would not 
| have been second. 

| The committee close their report by stating, that, with a 
| deep sense of their responsibility, they unanimously agreed 
‘in adjudging the golden honor to the essay, designated, 
'“The Vision of Dreams.” All of which is respectfully 
| submitted. 





James Scorr, 

Jos. C. HoRNBLOWER, 

H. N. Brinsmape. 
Newark, N. J., July 11, 1644. 





The Prize Composition of the Second Department was 
also read by Rev. Mr. Scott. 


| 
{| 
| 
|PRIZE ESSAY OF THE SECOND DEPARTMENT. 


BY MISS SARAH C. CLARK. 


A VISION OF DREAMS. 


O! spirit land! thou land of dreams! 

A world thou art of mysterious gleams ; 

Of startling voices and sounds of strife ; 

A world of the dead, and the hues of life—neMans. 


| 
i} 
| 
| 


{ 
| 
| Seatep beneath an old and sturdy oak, with a volume of 
ithis gifted poetess in my hand, I had long been musing: 
‘nature became overpowered, and a vision passed across my 
soul. Methought I wandered in a fairy land, ’mid trees 
and sparkling fountains. The ground beneath was decked 
with flowers, and from bough to bough hung the woodbine 
and honeysuckle. Soft, silvery tones, such as visit us in 
|dreams, floated through the perfumed air, and filled my 
soul with melody. The pale moon had just risen, and by 
| her light I saw upon the greensward groups of tiny fairies, 
|who seemed to be offering their homage to one who sat 
enthroned near them. So silently had they assembled, that, 
| till now, I was not aware of their presence. Soon, at the 
command of their queen, they vanished, and I was left 
_alone with her. 

| Child of earth!” said she, “listen! before thee none 
have ever visited these realms, or learned the secrets of this 
{enchanted spot.” “TJ am the gpirit of Sleep. It is to me 
‘that mortals owe their dreams: and none, who have ever 
‘visited my kingdom, have been able to withstand my 
“influence.” 

| The fairy arose and plucked a flower, which she placed 
lin my hand. “To this blossom,” said she, belongs the 
| power of revealing to you the visions of mortal dreams: and 
lit will retain its virtues only as long as you are silent 
| Farewell !’—and she vanished. 

. Amazed, I gazed upon the flower, and behold! the 
| dream of an innocent and beautiful child passed before me. 
\It dreamed of Heaven, and that it wandered there with 
angels. Sometimes a smile flitted across its face, like the 





trace of some beautiful vision ; and then, calmer thoughts 


4 


succeeded till the spell of the Sleep-Spirit was broken, and 
the child awoke. 

Then came a vision from an eager boy, and his dream 
was fame! ‘T'wo paths were opened before him: but the 
one was watered by streams of blood, and at the sight he 
sickened ; the other was barren to his unskilled eye, yet 
near it bloomed the bright flowers of Poesy. He chose 
that ; and in fancy, drank deep draughts from the fount of 
the Muses, and bound the laurel-crown of genius upon his 
brow. 

The dream of manhood was of wealth. Long did he 
revel in visions of gold and glittering gems, and the treasures 
and fabrics of lands where stood ancestral trees, and castles 
whose walls were clad with aged ivy. He dreamed of long 


rent-rolls, and servitors in jewelled armour, as in the olden l far more mature minds. 
He saw himself the envied master of || the two historical sketches— The Life of Luther,” and 


days of chivalry. 


the display of talent and acquirement which they have 
met. 

They found themselves interested in the occupation, and 
arose from the examination, with a deep impression of the 
value of that institution which had been enabled to call 
forth such exercise of intellect, and power of expressing 
thought. 

The committee were surprised by the variety of topics 
which had been selected, as well as by the able manner in 
which some of them had been treated. They did not ex- 
pect to find in the efforts of young ladies, none of whom, 
|they were informed, were over fourteen years of age, 








|essays of so high a character. But many of those submit- 


|| ted to them, would not be deemed unworthy of persons of 


They would especially mention 


| 


riches untold ; and, in the fulness of his joy, he awoke, and ||*'The death-bed of Mozart,” both manifesting graphic 


it was but a dream ! 

Then I looked upon one notorious for crime. He started 
and groaned, for in his visions the ghastly forms of the 
murdered passed before him; and each paused before he || 
passed, and uncovered to his gaze the wound from which |) 
the blood still flowed; and said, “ Your blood for mine! 
your blood for mine!” He turned to flee, but behold a} 


deep and fathomless abyss, from which the dense smoke | 


wreathed itself into horrid forms, and with a wild shriek he, 
too, awoke. 

Then came an old and hoary-headed man. He dreamed 
of the rest for the children of God, and of those who have 
already entered therein. The wife of his youth, and the 
children of his manhood beckon him on, and je stretches 
forth his eager arms to them ; but the spell is dissolved, the 
vision of the old man has sped away. 

Then passed before my eyes the dream of the lonely 
captive in his cell. His mind wandered back to the days 
of innocent boyhood, when his father joined in his youthful 
sport ; or his young mother sat beside him beneath the old 
and stately elms, and taught him the way to Heaven. And 
then he stood beside that mother’s couch on that sorrowful 
morning. He heard again her earnest tones, her dying 
prayer. A hallowed influence came over his soul ; 
his mother is beside him and whispers of repentance. 


again 


the captive is again alone. 


Then, too, my own visions stood revealed. The prize of |, 
mental toil glittered before me ; the golden honours of our | 


classic hall were within my grasp. There were youthful | 
forms, and glowing cheeks, and beaming eyes glancing 
around, and brows that bore the impress of all that isloveable 


in woman; but the prize was mine, I had knelt before the | 


revered form of him whose hand was to bestow it. I felt 
its silken band encircling my neck, a shout of exultation 
burst from my lips! Alas! the spell of silence, as of sleep, || 
was broken, my vision had passed, it was a dream ! 





In the absence of the Committee, the Report on the Com- 
positions of the Third Department was read by the Hon. 
Morris Franklin. 


The committee to whom was assigned the selection, from || 
the compositions of the Third Department, of the one whish, | 


|| power, discrimination and moral elevation. 


His | 
heart is softened, he weeps, but the dream has passed and | 


Those also 

| bearing the titles, ‘* The Pilgrim,” and “ Castle-building,” 
| Possess, in the judgment of the eommittee, high claims, 
|and afford rich promise. 

Next in the scale of merit, they would place the compo. 
|| || sitions entitled, “ The Magic Mirrer,” and * Thanks be to 
|God for mountains.’ The latter, displaying considerable 
thought and generally well expressed, and the former, 
ingenuity and observation of human nature. 
| These, with a single exccption, the committee consider 

the most deserving, and would, perhaps, have difficulty in 

‘deciding between them, were they compelled to do so. 
The exception to which they refer, is entitled, ‘* The 
| Winds soliloquy,” to the author of which, they would as. 
sign the palm. There is about this composition, as one of 
the members of the committec remarked, “a vigour and 
freshness,” truly delightful; it is also accompanied by a 
melody of style, and poetical lightness, which captivate 
the reader. The author evidently enjoyed her theme, and 
was present, by her imagination, amid the scenes which 
she endeavours to describe. 

The committee would only add an expression of pleasure 
‘and of approbation, with reference to the excellence of the 
\| hand-writing and the care with which it has been executed. 


M. S. Hurron, 
| G. T. Bevert, 
N. P. Wiis. 
New-York, July 10, 1844. 
'| Professor Mason, of the New-York University, was in- 
'\vited to read the Prize Composition of the Third Depart- 
| ment. In some prefatory remarks, he alluded in very flat- 
‘tering terms to the essay he was about to read, and to oth- 
''ers which had been submitted to him, and said, in literary 
| merit, he thought they would not suffer in comparison with 
|| the best productions of the graduating classes of the Col- 
ileges and Universities of the country. 


} PRIZE ESSAY OF THE THIRD DEPARTMENT 


WOOLSEY. 


tt 


| 
li BY MISS JANE S. 


THE WIND’S SOLILOQUY. 
I am the wind, the free, the unfettered wind. Man may 
|| chain the heaving Hellespont, but me he cannot bind. But 
| there is One whom even the winds obey. At his command, 


in their judgment, was entitled to the medal, would express | I pass over the fair face of earth, now bringing desolation 


the great pleasure which they have felt in the endeavou 
to discharge their duty. 
They entered upon the work with some anxiety, when 


band dismay, and now joy and beauty. When the world 
epee from chaos, then was I chosen to perform my office. 
I sang my lays in Eden’s bowers, and every swaying bough 


they found eo large a number of compositions submitted |} and murmuring rivulet, every cave and hoary mountain be- 
to their inspection, but they have been much gratified by |! came my instrument. 
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Ye may not question whence I am, from what far-off || waft him safely to his destined port ; and he fancies he hears, 
clime I come, sweeping heaven’s broad stary dome, in storm || on its wings, the glad voices of hi® friends, welcoming their 
and in sunshine, in winter’s gloom, and in summer’s radi- i wanderer home. 
ance. Where the boldest keel has never ploughed, along|| _I bring to the listening ear, warbling @f gay birds, rustling 
the glassy arctic shore, my voice peals deep and hoarse. In '| of young boughs, and strains of far-off music. A thousand 
that dreary clime, never visited by smiling spring, I raise my |, flowers by-the way side and by the borders of the babbling 
bold and sublime organ notes, and man has never heard || brooks, bow their heads at my approach. The clear waters 
those wild melodies. || of the blue lake break into small waves and sparkle, and 

My low murmuring lulls the young birds to rest in their || dance as I come. 
mossy homes. I wander over the ocean waves, sporting || I have been to the lofty cathedral, and, entering the door- 
among the bright islands that sleep upon its bosom, and || way, encountered a gay bridal procession. I wandered 
waking glad music among their trees and rills. I fly over || among the marble aisles, and shook the lofty casement un- 
the sweet blossoms, and the low bending violet gives forth || til, approaching the young and lovely bride, I gently lifted 
her fragrance, pure and sweet, as when I visited her in the |, back the snowy veil from her fair brow, waving her bright 
fields cf Paradise—I have passed through the window of | ringlets and whispering sweet hopes to her; and, as she 
the maiden, and swept over the silyer chords of the lute, | spoke, I caught the silvery tones of her gentle voice, and 


drawing from it li bore them on to cheer some drooping heart. 
“ Such a soft, floating, witchery of sound i Then I passed over field and forest, till I came to * the 
’ 9 # . . . . 
As twilight elfins make, when they at eve | village church ;” there issued from it a funeral train. As I 


Voyage on gentle gales, from fairy-land.” || passed before the bier, I scattered dead jeaves in the path 


I steal in at the half-opened window, and fan the fevered i of the mourners, fitting emblems of their withered hopes, 
brow of the invalid. I play among the golden curls of the || and, as they lowered the coffin into the earth, I chaunted a 
slumbering infant, and breathe glad thoughts into his little mournful dirge over the departed one. 

heart, till a soft and gentle smile parts his ruby lips, and|| I have seen empires, “ the pride of other days,” crumble 
passes like a sunbeam over his face. In the sultry summer's || to decay. I fan the Magi’s fire no more. No longer I 
day, when the sky wears an unvarying tint of azure, when || wake old Memnon’s lyre, or list to the strains of poets on 
the fruit begins to mellow and the harvest to whiten the | the heights of Parnassus. 

fields, my cooling breath is welcomed by every one, and I;| I have a song for every mood. I pour it forth at noon, 
am hailed as || and even, in the populous city, in the dreamy solitude, in 
| the burning deserts of Arabia, and among the forests of the 
4 se 2 |, * Western world.” Mine is the minstrelsy of life, the poe. 
But in the chilling month of November, when the blue try of Heaven. 
sky is overcast and the trees begin to put on their “ winter || 


robe of purest white,” I rush through the forest, bowing the Prof. West read the following Report in behalf of the 
. . \} a ‘ S 
sturdy oaks, and prostrating the pride of the greenwood. | Committee on Mathematics : 
hurl to the skies a cloud of yellow leaves, and sing among || Tho committee appointed by the Bosed of Trastecs of 
the withered boughs, the requiem of the dying year. Then'| : ewnting * A Fea 
I rush to the ocean, and the creaking and groaning masts, || ~~ pee Saeee vs poe ' ey ne ree 
‘ , *“>!/in Mathematics, and to award the gold medal to the best 
the rattling timbers, and torn sails, tell fearful tales of my | pupil in that Senden report: ’ 
: . : ' . ’ ° 
violence. And in the dark gloomy night, when the racon | 
and the stars veil their faces, and the sturdiest mariners talk |! “ ‘ 
; ae aaa ; ‘ake aay Bes ‘ Algebra, Geometry, Plane and Solid, and Plane Trigono- 
in fearful whispers, when the sky is lowering, and the tem- aie tilted teas Geen snail dh 
: i . | metry, they are satisfie y 
pest comes on apace, wildly I shake the noble ship, making | i owt . “ a — >> ener wi d —s 
every timber heave and groan. Now I lift the vessel upon |! * ~~ ot wir at = mcg 8 oan aan pen i » aoe 
‘ ae norough, as those which are ma eges. 
a mountain wave, now send her shivering down a watery | a , on cl a en a 
| In Algebra, the committee were particularly pleased 


abyss. Crash echoes crash, the quivering spars fall one by'||_. 
: ‘ with the skill and readiness with which equations of 
one, the waves dash over the shattered deck, and the sailors q the 


° % ig 7 } “g , 
dake ne the ecoedte dopltt, higher degrees, by varied artifices, were reduced, so as to 


‘| afford solutions by evolution, or by the methods of ordina- 
ry quadratics. 








“God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth.” 


That from the examination of the two higher classes in 


“ Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown.” 


' 


Then, then is my season of revelry ; then I shout and how!'| In Geometry, the young ladies examined, appeared to 
in my triumph, until, weary of my work of devastation, I'| be perfectly acquainted with the whole of the excellent 
sink to rest. |, treatise of Legendre. Plane Trigonometry, they had studied 


In the sweet spring-time, when the earth shakes off her , analytically, and their Mathematical powers were evinced 
wintry slumbers, I unlock the icy fetters of the brooks, and | by the intelligence with which they deduced general fornmu- 
wherever I breathe upon the wakening earth, there springs | las, and explained their use and modifications according to 
life and beauty. My way you may trace by the opening || circumstances, as well as by the solution of a variety of 
flowers, and the budding leaves. The velvet moss I make!) cases of Trigonometry, applied to the measurement of 
brighter and softer, and I give a fringe of deeper green to! heights and distances. 
the swaying boughs of the dark pine-trees. I steal over the || » The committee were struck with one peculiarity in the 
brow of the aged grandsire as he watches the children at , demonstrations. That natural quickness, which charac- 
their sports, and as I lift the silvery locks from his forehead || terizes the operations of the female mind, and which gives 
he blesses the sweet breeze of spring. | them so much the appearance of intuition, was carried into 

Then how welcome am I to the mariner, as I fly over the the close and difficult reasoning which they were called 
sea, rippling the waters, and filling the snowy sails, and, |, upon to employ with remarkable effect. 
with a gentle motion, propelling the proud ship on her way | The performances at this examination, when considered 
over the deep. The sailor leans over the side of his vessel, | in connexion with the shortness of the period, during which 
and wonders if the same sweet breeze that fans him will |: the young ladies who sustained it have been engaged upon 
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mathematical studies, have demonstrated a truth, which 
had been often called in fuestion, that the female mind is, 
by nature, perfectly adapted to these severe and logical 
studies; a truth which derives still stronger confirmation 
from the fact, that the accomplished individual under 
whose instruction these young female mathematicians have 
latterly been placed, is herself of the same sex. 


In awarding the medal, the committee are governed by | 


the result of a private examination in the presence of the 


Principal, during which, the candidates were obliged to || 


solve a large number of difficult problems, after the man- 
ner of conducting examinations at the University of Cam- 
bridge, in England. The committee, however, took occa- 
sion to put a number of questions calculated to test the 
original powers of the successful competitor, which were 
answered in the most intelligent and satisfactory manner, 
and they doubt not, that the young lady justly entitled to 
the reward, is Miss Emily R. Cartwright. 

The committee were greatly gratified with the examina- 


tion of the other young ladies, more particuiarly, of Misses |: 


Mary Morgan, Emma C. Carter, Julia L. Larocque, Julia 
West and Phebe E. Hull, who are deserving of very special 
commendation. 
Cuartes W. Hack ey, 
Joun W. Drarer. 





Rev. Dr. Baird read the following Report on French: 
The committee appointed to attend ‘the examination of 
the French Department, of the Rutgers Female Institute, 


| The committee have found it to be no easy or enviable 
| duty to decide, who, of the young ladies, of the first class, 
lis entitled this year, to the medal wie the Institute con. 
fers upon the best French scholar. They have, however, 
‘come to the conclusion, that this honour belongs to the 
| author of the essay, entitled, ‘‘ Jesus Marchant sur la Mer.” 
| At the same time, they must say, that all the other mem- 
bers of the class, deserve great commendation for the pro. 
‘ficiency which they have attained. 

The committee cannot conclude without saying, that it 
seems to them in the highest degree desirable, that young 
‘ladies who attempt to learn French, should continue the 
study long enough to enable them to master the language 

thoroughly. It is absurd to suppose, that the employment 
of one hour per day, will secure an adequate knowledge 
‘of any foreign language unless the study be continued 
, through several years. 

The committee venture to make a remark on the books 
| which should be used in the study of the French. It seems 
to them to be very important, that the classes which study 
French, should, as soon as they have attained a sufficient 
knowledge of the language, pursue as many of their studies 
as possible through the medium of it. Profane and Sacred 
History, Natural History, and several other branches of 
| knowledge, might be well prosecuted in that language, 
‘Excellent French Manuals, on these subjects, written with 
great beauty and pureness of style, can now be easily ob- 
| tained, and the etudy of them by the pupils would wonder- 
|fully promote and mature a knowledge of the language in 
which they are written. ‘The small histories of Michelet 





report : 


That they have this day spent several hours in a careful | 


and thorough examination of the scveral classes that are 
engaged in the study of the French language, and litera- 


ture, and that they have been exceedingly gratified with | 
the progress which they have made—a progress which re- | 


flects the highest credit upon the industry, perseverance | 
and talents of the pupils, and the faithfulness and capacity |) 
of their excellent teacher, Mademoiselle Josephine Giroud. 


‘and Bonnechoze, several of the works of M. Poupel, and 

many others which might be named, are admirably adapt- 
' ed to the use of pupils in this and other Institutions in our 
|;country, who are engaged in the study of the French lan- 
! guage ; and nothing could be more interesting to the minds 
of advanced students, than the celebrated History of the 
Reformation, by Merle d’Aubrigné. 


\ The committee repeat, in terminating their report, that 
|, they deem the examination which they have just attended, 


When they consider how small a portion of the time of — creditable to the Institute. 


the pupils, has been bestowed upon the study of the French, | 
—scarcely an hour a day—the committee are surprised at! 
the advance which they have made in this branch of their | 
studies. The young ladies in the first class, eight in num- 


ber, have attained a most creditable degree of aaittidiee || | 


of the principles of French Grammar, and a surprising 
facility in the art of composing and speaking in that lan- 
guage. 


proficient in the language, as to be able to read it with) 


great facility, and to write and speak it well. 
The second and third classes have also made a most 


commendable progress, and have abundant encourage- |; 


ment to persevere in their attempts to acquire a good 


knowledge of a language which may be justly styled the |’ 
universal language, of highly educated society throughout |, 
the civilized world, and which serves as a common medium || 
of intercourse and communication between the best inform- || 
ed classes of people, in so large a portion of the most cul 
The committee do not feel competent to |} 
decide, which members of these classes, should be selected |; 


tivated nations. 


for special commendation. 
safely left to the impartial judgment of their accomplished 
teacher. They may be allowed, however, to express their || 
gratification at the progress of all, and the hope, that they 
will all persevere in the good cause upon which they have 
entered. 


They need nothing but an industrious application || 
to this study for some months longer, to make them so far || 


This task, they think, may be |; 


R. Barrp, 


i| Gurpon Buck. 
| New-York, July 5, 1844. 





| John H. Williams, Esq., in behalf of the Committee on 
, Penmanship, read the following Report: 


_ The committee appointed to examine the writing of the 
| pupils of the Rutgers Institute, have carefully inspected 
the specimen and writing books of the various departments, 
‘and are of opinion, that No. 19 is the best, and Nos. 3], 
| and 27, the next best, in the First Department; the last 
two being so near a like as to make a decision between 
‘them, a very difficult question, but for the sake of a deci- 
sion, they are placed in the above order. 


In the Second Department the same difficulty has oc- 
curred, in deciding between Nos. 8 and 24, the best two 
specimens of thisdepartment. If Nos. 27 in the first, and 
24 in this department, cannot receive premiums, they are 
fully entitled to the commendation of being “ beautiful 
writers.” 

| In the first division of the Third' Department, No. 4 is 
|the best, and Nos. 31 and 17, the next; the last two, 
aes equal to each other. 


In the second division of the Third Department, No. 34 





| is the best. 
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In third divivision of the Third Department, No 11 is 
the best. 

In the Fourth Department, No. 27 is the best, in the first 
division, and No. 21 in the second. 

In the Fifth Department, No. 17 is the best, in the first 
division, and No. 1 is thought to be the best in the second, 
although there are several others nearly as good. 

In the Sixth Department, No. 2 is rather the best. 


The committee, in conclusion, commend the general 
neatness and care manifested in all the Specimen and Copy 
Books submitted to their inspection. 








B. H, Rano, 
James Harper, 
Geo. T. TRIMBLE. 


New-York, June 26, 1844. 


Dr. John H. Griscom read the Report in behalf of the 
Committee on Calisthenics. 


The Committee appointed by the Trustees of the Rutgers | 
Female Institute to remark upon the subject of Calisthenics, | 
and to give their views upon the propriety and necessity of | 
its introduction in the Institute as a branch of education, 
respectfully report : 





The importance of bodily exercise, in any and every | 
form, to the just and proportionate developement of the | 
frame, as well as to the maintainance of sound health and 
power of endurance, is now so well understood, that no-| 
thing but sheer ignorance or blindness, will attempt its de- | 


nial. In theory, its usefulness is admitted by all intelligent | 





persons. If abstained from fora certain period, the de- | 
mands of nature are so urgent and unequivocal, that instinct || 
becomes a powerful supporter of the truth, in language i 
which cannot be misunderstood. H 

Yet in many of the ordinary operations of life, in the ed- ! 
ucation of their children, in their modes of dress, in the re- i 
strictions of society, and in the requisitions, of imaginary |, 
delicacy of deportment to which even people of education 
submit, they give a practical denial to the wholesome law | 
of nature, that the lungs were made for expansion, and the | 
muscles for exercise. 

So many and so complicated are the functions of the ani- 
mal system, and so intricately united are they with each | 
other, that the influence, for evil or for good, of the sound | 
or unsound condition of one upon that of the others, is mani- | 
fest to every cone who has made the structure of the or- 
gans the subject of his study or reflection. 

The muscular system, in which resides the physical 
strength of the individual, and the cultivation of which is the 
direct object of Gymnastics and Calisthenics, has, by its re- 
lations to the other functions of the body, a powerful influ. 
ence in promoting and sustaining their soundness and vigor. 
It is to the physical frame what memory is to the mental 
constitution. ‘The cultivation of the one adds strength, fa- 
cility and acumen to the other constituents of the mind— 
the education of the former gives to the other functions of 
the body their full physiological power, and keeps them in 
a condition of vigorous health. 

If it is proper to store the memory with facts, if geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, reading, and writing, are necessary to make 
arespectable, useful and happy mind, then the cultivation 
and due developement of the muscular system are no less a 
sine qua non for the enjoyment of robust health and the at- 
tainment of longevity, in both sexes. One step further, 
and the physiological chain is complete ; it is plain to the 








dullest understanding, that without good bodily health, no 


mind is capable of enjoying its own manifestations, much 
less of revelling in the sweets of its own imaginings. 

The introduction of Calisthenics as a regular branch in 
our schools and seminaries, especially those for females, 
where it is most needed, is therefore hailed as a new and 
happy era in education. If faithfully taught, its result will 
be, not merely to increase the strength of body and mind, 
but will tend also to counteract the effects of errors in 
dress, the pernicious influences of which are not confined 
to the one generation. It will lend a grace and dignity to 
the form and carriage, which no unnatural compression of, 
or addition to, the figure, ever can. 

It is a well ascertained fact, that distortions of the spine, 
diseases of the lungs, of the circulation, and of the nervous 
system, are far more prevalent among females than males. 
This can only be attributed, justly, to the difference in the 
course of life, and mode of education pursued by them re- 
spectively. Supposing then, that from this hour, the rising 
female generation should be brought up in principles equally 
in accordance with the laws of nature, not tosay of humani- 
ty, as are the other sex, it would not be expecting too 
much, that in the next generation, curved spines and un- 
even shoulders would be obsolete, consumption confined to 
comparatively insignificant numbers, and other diseases 
kept longer at bay, with sounder minds in sounder bodies ~ 
a greater length of years and more real enjoyment of life, 
would be the happy lot of many now destined to suffering 
and a premature grave. 


The committee are of opinion that the physical exercises 
taught in the Institute must have a marked tendency, so far 
as they go, in alleviating the burdens now imposed by un- 
natural fashion. They would, however, impress upon the 
Trustees the necessity of attention to the habits of the pu- 
pils at other hours than those devoted to these exercises, 
and studiously correct their positions in class and at the 
desk ; and we would urge also upon their parents, attention 
to them at home during their hours of repose, as well as 
when engaged in active duties or in study. 


Jno. H. Griscom, 
Jarep Linsty, 
Wiiam W. Miner. 


The Report on Drawings and Paintings was read by J. 
Whitehorne, Esq. 

The committee appointed to examine the Drawings and 
Paintings of the Rutgers Female Institute, respectfully 
report : 


That the specimens in Oil Painting, submitted to them, 
are highly creditable to the young ladies whose productions 
they are, and evince a degree of excellence which must be 
very gratifying to the friends of the Institute. 

For the best Oil Painting, they award the premium to a 
Landscape, marked No. 5, ‘‘ A view of Sorrento and Bay 
of Naples.” This picture excels in general effect, and the 
distance and foreground are painted in a manner that does 
much credit to the lady artist. Nos. 2, 3, and 7, Land. 
scapes, are pleasing pictures, and in some parts, quite equal 
to No. 5. The sky and distance of No. 3, are very good. 
No. 42, a Landscape, is also a pleasing performance, and 
deserves notice for its freedom of pencilling, particularly in 
the foliage. Several Landscapes, not entered for compe- 
tition, are remarkably well executed. 


There being no Landscapes in water colours, the com. 
mittee would suggest, that the premium intended for that 
department be given to the best Crayon drawing of the hu- 
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man figure, or any part thereof, and that in future, Crayon || their best judgment, at the same time regretting to pass by 
drawings of the human figure, and Landscape, be consid- || others of an excellence almost if not equally distinguished. 
ered as distinct classes, and that premiums be offered for | Mrs. Tuomas De Wirt, 
the best in each class. The premium is awarded to a head, || Mrs. Epwin F. Harriet, 
the size of life, marked No. 31. It is well drawn, and H Nits. Curaseas Binz. 
finished with a degree of care that promises much for the | 
lady’s future efforts. No. 13, is a well drawn head, and | 
with more attention to finish, would have been thought de- || my, Report on the recent Examination was read by J. IL 
serving the premium. No. 35, bust of a female in Italian || Williams, Esq. 
costume, is remarkable for breadth of effect and firmness | 
of outline. i The Fifth Annual Examination of the Institute com. 
There are several others of nearly equal merit. Among || menced on Wednesday the 3d July—was resumed on Fri- 
which, we would particularize Nos. 30, 91, 97 and 99, all i day the 5th, and continued through Monday, Tuesday, 
heads. The last two named, are exceedingly well done, || Wednesday and Thursday following. 
possessing a great breadth of shade and light, and a fine | According to the previous course, it was conducted in 
general effect, without in any degree neglecting a careful | two departments at the same time, in the presence of com. 
finish of the parts. No. 36, a hand with drapery, is well || mittees of the trustees, the parents of the pupils, and invited 
drawn and carefully shadowed. The pupils should be im. | guests. 





pressed with the importance of carefully finishing drawings 
of the extremities. 
For the best Landscape in Crayon, the premium is award- 


| 
| 
ed to No. 23, which is remarkable for freedom of touch, | 


: . . | 
and a proper attention to /Erial perspective. Nos. 20, 27, 


in a series of Infant School Lessons on Natural History— 
the elements of Geography and Arithmetic, with various 
exercises in singing interspersed. 


| The pupils of the Seventh Department were examined 
| 





The pupils in the Sixth Department were examined in 


49, 53 and 59, are deserving of much ana | Reading, Orthography, Colburn, as far as the seventh sec- 
Frowerrs.—The committee found some difficulty in de- |) tion—Geography—Arithmetic and Pafley’s History. 
ciding to which flower piece they should award the pre. | The pupils of the Fifth Department, in two divisions, 


mium. They would have adjudged it to No. 24, a Rose, |, were examined in the same elementary studies, with Swift's 
had it been aswell done in colour as it is in pencil. They |! 


, : . ~ || Philosophy—Parley’s History—Colburn (as far as the thir. 
however, award the premium to No. 45, the German Iris, || 


¥ ? : | roe ore Pri — page Mr Bes paige 
They would recommend as a preparatory course for |; peds—Mitchell’s Geography—Grammar—the Class Book o 
Ps from nature, any object whatever, that the pupils {i Nature, and Written Arithmetic. 
be furnished with casts from the Antique of portions ofthe || The Fourth Department, in two divisions, was also ex- 
human figure, animals, ornaments, &c. and that they be 1 amined in the elements, with Town’s Analysis—Mitchell’s 
required to draw correctly from these, before attempting | Geography—Class Book of Nature—Frost’s United States 
‘hi The greytcet oa ‘ this a ber soon |! —Parker’s Natural Philosophy—Grammar and Arithmetic, 
e apparent, in the facility which the pupil would acquire || oral and written. 
over any subject which might present itself. | The Third Department, in three divisions, was examined 
in Grammar, Robinson’s England—Watts on the Mind— 
| Smith’s Arithmetic—Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural Histo- 
\ry—Woodbridge’s and Willard’s Geography—Newman’s 
| Rhetoric—Comstock’s Physiology—-Guy’s Astronomy— 
Rev. Dr. De Witt, by request, read the Report of the || Robbins’ Ancient History—Bailey’s Algebra, and Parker's 
Committee on Needle and Fancy Work. } Natural Philosophy. 
| The Second Department was examined in Robbins’ 
| 


The ladies who were appointed a committee to inspect || ; “ar 
the needle work prepared by the pupils of the Rutgers Fe- Modern History—Bailey’s Algebra, through the miscella- 
|; neous questions at the close—Griscom on the Mechanism 


«Seas hl , , ‘of the Human System—Combe on the Economy of the 
That they have been much gratified with the general Spitemn, with Amott Phociee. 

character throughout, of the specimens of needle work fur. 

nished by the young ladies of the Institute ; exhibiting care, 

neatness and accuracy in their execution. The fancy 


J. WHITEHORNE, 
Wm. Swain. 





In the First Department, classes were examined in Pa 
|ley’s Natural Theology—Kame’s Elements of Criticism— 


| ’ ics, wi iments—Use pe 

pieces are wrought with much taste and finish—while the a epi with ee U apa wr a 

. . “ — + — re. 

articles of plain work, show that the instruction and exer- | i <i — ae : apse eneaghe soli ge 

: : : : F ra—Trigonometry, and the graduating class separately, in 

they receive, have a special bearing upon practical || : : san i 

erage ‘ : ? Whateley’s Logic—History of Literature—Butler’s Analo. 

uses, | 


The committee feel bound to testify to the strong evi- | gas of Christianity, and Chemistry, with experi. 


dence these specimens furnish, of the great care paid to this || ments. . - 

important branch of female instruction—and in assigning || The ladies of the French Department, in three classes, 
the award, to commend the young ladies in the aggregate, || Were examined in the elements of the language—the writ. 
Much embarrassment has been felt by the committee in| ing of phrases—composition in French—the History of 
assigning the award in many cases, on account of two or || America, and History of Literature. 

more articles of superior excellence coming in competition In the Juvenile Departments, it was particularly grateful 
in the same division, and so equally balanced in their | to see a free and constant use made of the outline maps, and 
claims, as to render it almost impracticable to decide. As |/ notice that due regard had been paid to proper intonation 


it is required that an award should not be divided, but be | and distinct articulation. The want of time forbade an ex 








appropriated to one piece—the committee have exercised || amination in a number of studies in which the young ladies 
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were prepared. Allowing for the trepidation inseparable 
from the circumstances of the case, by which some were 
prevented from speaking as audibly as was desirable, the 
examination was throughout gratifying, and in many cases 
gave evidence of a careful and highly successful use of the 
advantages enjoyed at the Institute. 

As on former occasions, the fancy and plainneedle-work 


by the young ladies, was exhibited, and called out the 


praise and admiration of a large number of visitors. The 
Room of Drawings and Paintings has been particularly at- 
tractive. The Drawings showed that attention had been 
properly given to those principles which lie at the founda- 
tion of this beautiful art. Signor Calyo, a well-known 
Italian artist, has had charge of this Department during the 
last year. 

The interest of this examination has been increased, by 
an exhibition of portions of the Calisthenic system, which 
has been introduced during the year. This system promises 
to be an effectual check to the tendency to spinal and other 
physical disarrangements, to which the youthful female sys- 
tem is exposed by want of exercise in the prosecution of 
studies. 

On the review of the whole, the Board feel, that their 
thanks are due and are hereby tendered to the teachers for 
their faithful and persevering discharge of their arduous du- 
ties, and that there is ground for felicitating their patrons 
and friends cn the increasing success of the Institution, and 
the promise of its reaching a still higher point of eminence. 
As new facilities are constantly furnished, and the course of 
instruction is enlarged, the tone of education must become 
more and more elevated. Five years are now completed 
since we began our effort, and they have happily shown 
what may be done for an object which takes rank with the 
most important in society. The kind Providence which 
smiled on our outset, has continued its propitious influence 
and encourages our onward career. 





After the Reports and Prize Compositions had beenread, 
the President proceeded to the distribution of awards, ac- 
cording to the following Report of a Committee of Trustees 
which had been approved by the Board. 

Report of premiums and testimonials, as awarded by the 
Board of Trustees, for scholarship, deportment, and attend. 
ance, for the six months preceding the close of the academic 
year, July 12th, 1844. 

In the Second Division of the Seventh Department, un- 
der the care of Mrs. Green, premiums were awarded to 
Misses— 


Emily Griswold, Caroline Briggs, 
Clara Hanford, Martha Clark, 
Louisa Hunt, Amelia Filmore, 
Georgiana Horton, Anna Hardenbrook, 
Rachel Keeler, Frances King, 

Ann M. Mitchill, Virginia King, 
Catharine Moore, Mary Mitchell, 
Almira Nash, Mary Nash, 


Josephine Sackett, 
Mary Seymour, 


Josephine Perry, 
Emma Ivers, 


Josephine Pray, 


Ann Reed, Sarah Thorp, 
Hannah Smith, Emeline Wells, 
Phebe Welling, Amelia Scardefield, 
Martha A. Freelan, Ellen Braggs, 

Eliza Sutphen, Catharine Houghton, 


Louisa Duff, Emma L. Jacobus. 


Mary Bunting, 
In the First Division of the Seventh Department, under 

the care of Miss Chardavoyne, premiums were awarded to 

Misses— 

Maria Appleton, 


Emma Polhamus, 
Susannah M. Barstow, 


Charlotte A. Stevenson, 
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Caroline De La Montagnie, 
Caroline M. Hertzel, 
Josephine Hoxie, 

Mary E. Hays, 

Ann E. M’Lean, 

Martha A. Morgan, 
Cornelia R. Nash, 

Mary F. Price, 


Maria C. Clearman, 
Frances S. Camp, 
Rachel C. Crane, 


Evelina M. Davis, 
Eliza A. Dawson, 
Adeline H. Hannah, 
Louisa J. Horton, 
Agnes Hoey, 

Mary L. Hoxie, 
Caroline A. Jessup, 
Margaret A. Lyon, 


to Misses— 


Lucy J. Hanmer, 
Frances Perry, 
Eliza C. Pray, 
Harriet A. Sanford, 
Frances O. Conklin, 
Sarah L. Freelan, 


Mary A. Bouton, 
Sarah C. Clark, 


Emma Hutchinson, 
Adelaide Peck, 


Misses— 


Mary Anderson, 


Sophia Herriman, 
Julia N. Crosby, 
Mary Hoey, 
Sarah J. Cisco, 


Josephine Chapman, 
Julia M. Duff, 
Sarah A. Forgay, 
Mary S. Hunt, 


ed to Misses— 


Margaretta Addoms, 
Emma E. Briggs, 
Catharine R. Kissam, 
Caroline Lockwood, 
Angeline Lockwood, 
Hannah M. ‘Tiebout, 
Phebe M. Thompson. 
Eliza Q. Walton, 


Caroline M. Odell, 
Cornelia S. Dayton, 
Hannah M. Raynor, 


to Misses— 


Frances B. Allaire, 
Ann M. Barstow, 
Eliza D. Colton, 
Sarah W. Ferris, 





Mary E. Clapp, Margaret B. Tiebout, 





Adeline F. Mitchill, 


Charlotte L. Williams, 
Laura Ferris, 
Catharine W. Hubbard, 
Ellen M. Crosby, 

Celia A. King, 

Anna C. Knowlton, 
Mary O. Dubois. 


In the Sixth Department, under the care of Miss Brews- 
ter, premiums of the first grade were awarded to Misses— 


Susan E. Dimon, 
Catharine A. Jacobus, 
Anna S. Pope. 


Of the second grade, to Misses— 


Louisa W. Megary, 
Harriet A. Thorp, 
Ann E. Holmes, 
Louisa J. M’Namara, 
Maria L. Perry, 
Mary W. Richardson, 
Sarah E. Conditt. 


In the Fifth Department, Second Division, under the care 
of Miss Hickox, premiums of the first grade were awarded 


Caroline Middleditch, 
Adeliza Merriam, 
Emma C. Robjohn, 
Emma S. Thorp, 
Harriet P. Martin. 


Of the second grade, to Misses— 


Margaret Freeman, 
Martha J. R. Hoxie. 


Of the third grade, to Misses— 


Mary A. Nicholson, 
Mary J. Johnson. 


In the Fifth Department, First Division, under the care 
of Miss Ferris, premiums of the first grade were awarded to 


Emily E. Cowen. 


Of the second grade, to Misses— 


Anna H. Krebs, 

Elizabeth Trickey, 

Margaret A. Williams, 
Antoinette Van Valkenburgh. 


Of the third grade, to Misses— 


Emma J. Seymour, 
Charlotte Megarey, 
Sophronia Westervelt. 


In the Fourth Department, Second Division, under the 
care of Miss Clark, premiums of the first grade were award- 


Lydia A. Smith, 
Caroline E. M’ Lean, 
Stella M. Pomeroy, 
Ann H. Westervelt, 
Julia B. Slate, 

Eliza Melvin, 

Julia S. Marsh. 


Of the second grade, to Misses— 


Sarah S. Hasbrouck, 
Emma A. Ostrom. 


In the Fourth Department, First Division, under the care 
of Miss Jennings, premiums of the first grade were awarded 


_ Stein, 
aggerty, 
ohboss . Launy, 
Emma C. Holmes, 
Eliza J. Mickles, 
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Catharine C. Sturges, Sarah M. Pirnie, 

Maria S. Van Antwerp, Emeline G. Taylor, 

Eliza Calyo, Hannah E. Lyon. 
Of the second grade, to Misses— 

Julia A. Barton, Caroline N. Hull, 

Avis C. Dornin, Eliza J. Lefferts. 

Mary G. Hannah, 


Of the third grade, to Misses— 
Eleanor C. Daly, Almira M. Ebbetts, 
Georgiana Holt, Maria L. Wade. 

In the Third Department, Third Division, under the care 
of Miss Kissam, testimonials of the first grade were award- 
ed to Misses— 


Cornelia Keeler, 
Cornelia H. Moore, 
Maria M. Young, 
Ellen S. Young, 
Hannah E. Westbrook, 
Charlotte H. Nash, 
Ellen M. Miner, 


Of the second grade, to Misses— 
Catharine N. Duyckinck, Sarah C. Van Wyck. 
Cornelia H. Falls, 

Of the third grade, to Misses— 
Mary L. Harris, Elizabeth K. Herrick. 


In the Third Department, Second Division, under the 
care of Miss Hoxie, testimonials of the first grade were 
awarded to Misses— ; 


Catharine A. Drisler, 
Caroline S. Dakin, 
Maria S. Godfrey, 
Deborah Houghton, 
Harriet E. Hubbard, 
Hannah M. Johnson, 
Clara Murphy, 
Mary S. Mersereau, 


Susannah E. Thompson, 
Mary E. R. Hutchings, 
Margaret E. Hannah, 
Sarah H. Rorke, 

Mary M. Booth, 
Cornelia B. Newcomb, 
Susan S. Butler. 


Caroline J. Mickles, 
Mary E. Mickles, 

Jane A. Newcomb, 
Sarah A. Odell, 

Sarah J. Seymour, 
Rachel W. Smith, 
Phebe J. Tiebout, 
Margaret A. Stackpole. 


Of the second grade, to Misses— 


Vincentine Tilyou, Emily A. Kidder, 
Anna V. De Bevois, Rachel V. Lyon, 
Catharine E. Van Benthuysen, Martha A. Mead, 
Ann E. Anderson, Jane Truslow, 
Lucretia S. Arcularius, Harriet W. Thorp. 


Of the third grade, to Misses— 
Mary Ann Maclay, Serena L. Smith. 

In the Third Department, First Division, under the care 
of Miss Vosburgh, testimonials of the first grade were 
awarded to Misses— 


Elizabeth Freeman, 
Harriet S. Gilman, 
Mary L. Philips, 


Ann J. Pray. 
Harriet L. Winslow, 


Arietta Boge 
Flora W. Buckley, 
Rachel E. Salisbury, 
Ann A. Smith, 
Augusta H. Smith, 


Jane S. Woolsey, Elizabeth Shiells, 
Martha M. Haris, Frances D. Townsend, 
Sarah Hull, Josephine Fletcher, 
Isaphene M. Luyster, Eliza S. Hasbrouck. 
Amelia Montague, 


Of the second grade, to Misses— 


Adeline M. Clinch, Catharine Muller, 
Margaret E. De Valcourt, Susannah Neefus, 
Martha M. Hitchcock, Mary J. Valentine. 


In the Second Department, under the care of Miss Cooke, 
testimonials of the first grade were awarded to Misses— 


Mary K. Arnoux, Helen M. Kissam, 
Jane E. Arcularius, Mary C Muiller, 
Christiana H. Arcularius, Minerva Ostrom, 
Amelia A. B. Arcularius, Harriet M. Price, 
— M. Chichester, Marianna Seaman, 
ia D. Cisco, Susan Stevens, 
Sarah C. Clark, Lavinia J. Sands, 
Susan §. Carr, Joanna B. Seeley, 
Catharine B. Ferris, Anna A. Stout, 
Anna M. Hawkins, Ellen M. Thorp, 
Mary E. Hall, Sophia Underhill, 
Ann A. Jessup, Helen Watkins. 











In the First Department, under care of the Principal, and 
Misses Stanley and Meigs, testimonials of the first grade 


were awarded to Misses— 


Ann E. Appleton, 
Jane M. Ball, 
Elizabeth C. Bangs, 
Caroline F. Barr, 
Rachel J. Brouwer, 
Mary E. Brouwer, 
Helen M. Bulkley, 
Emma M. Carter, 
Emily R. Cartwright, 
Harriet E. Cartwnght, 
Electa C. Cook, 
Angeline Crane, 

Eliza J. De La Montagnie, 
Charlotte H. Freeman, 
Matilda S. Howe, 
Elsie W. Hoxie, 
Phebe E. Hull, 

Louisa O. Hunter, 
Martha F. Hutchinson, 


| Malvina Ingersoll, 


Mary E. Johnston, 
Maria E. Kimball, 
Sarah J. Bangs, 


Mary E. Knowlton, 
Julia U. Larocque, 
Mary J. Murphy, 
Mary Morgan, 
Isabella A. M’Williams, 
Phebe W. Platt, 
Mary Pomeroy, 

Sarah H. Pray, 

Sarah L. Purdy, 

Ann E. Rankin, 
Catharine A. Reed, 
Martha F. Richardson, 
Harriet L. Roweli, 
Garoline G. Shipman, 
Ann L. Skidmore, 
Mary J. Sturdivant, 
Anna M. Van Valkenburgh, 
Julia West, 

Jane Westbrook, 

Jane E. Wilson, 

Jane E. Woodward, 
Abby H. Woolsey, 
Martha A. Young. 


Of the second grade, to Miss— 
Harriet E. Millett. 


The following young ladies, not having been connected 
with the Institute the required time to entitle them to pre- 
miums or testimonials, are mentioned as deserving of com- 


mendation : 


Fifth Department, First Division, Misses— 


Sarah North, 


Ellen Clark. 


In the Second Division of the same, Miss— 


Josepha Crosby. 


Fourth Department, Second Division, Misses— 


Mary J. Nichols, 
Jane Petit, 
Virginia White, 


Mary M’Intosh, 
Cecilia C. Smith. 


Fourth Department, First Division, Misses— 


Theresa Fletcher, 
Louisa Bradford, 
Emma Rowe, 


Louisa Rowe, 
Elizabeth Robb, 
Margaret Wilkie. 


Third Department, Third Division, Misses— 


Laura A. Bragg, 


| Mary O. Lodewick, 


Mary C. Hill, 


Phebe Corwith, 
Mary E. Hedges. 


Third Department, First Division, Misses— 


Hannah M. Fuller, 


| Cornelia Martin, 


Eliza J. Vanderbilt, 


Margaret A. Hillman, 
Alice Stanbury, 
Catharine E. Penfold. 


Premiums for Needle and Fancy Work have been award. 
ed to the following young ladies: 


First Division, Third Department. 


Premium for needle work, to Miss Cornelia Martin. 


For fancy work, 


Ann J. Pray. 


Second Division, Third Department. 


Premium for needle work, to Harriet E. Hubbard. 


For fancy work, 


Caroline S. Dakin, 


Third Division, Third Department. 


Premium for needle work, to Caroline B. Newcomb. 


For fancy work, 


Margaret A. Newton. 


First Division, Fourth Department. 


Premium for needle work, to Eliza D. Colton. 


For farfey work, 


Eliza A. Mickles. 
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Second Division, Fourth Department. 


Premium for needle work, to Emma A. Ostrom, 
For fancy work, Lydia A. Smith. 


First Division, Fifth Department. 


Premium for needle work, tc Mary Anderson. 
For fancy work, Margaret A. Williams. 


Second Division, Fifth Department. 


Premium for needle work, to Eliza C. Pray. 
For fancy work, Julia Waldron. 


Sixth Department. 


Premium for needle work, to Rachel C. Crane. 
For fancy work, Sarah E. Ivers. 


First Division, Seventh Department. 
Premium for needle work, to Charlotte L. Williams. 

For fancy work, Emma Polhamus. 

Second Division, Seventh Department. 


Premium for needle work, to Rachel E. Keeler. 
For fancy work, Georgianna H. Horton. 





The Report of the Committee on Penmanship being 
taken up, it was found that the Gold Medal had been 
awarded to Miss Martha F. Hutchinson, of the First De- 
partment; and the second honor to Miss Isabella A. 
McWilliams, of the First Department; to Miss Agnes C. 
Chichester, of the Second Department; to Miss Fanny T. 
Coffin, of the First Division of the Third Department; to 
Miss Harriet E. Hubbard, of the Second Division of the 
Third Department; to Miss Charlotte W. Nash, of the 
Third Division of the Third Department; to Miss Emeline 
G. Taylor, of the First Division of the Fourth Department; 
to Miss Eliza Q. Walton, of the Second Division of the 
Fourth Department; to Miss Julia Duff, of the First Divi- 
sion of the Fifth Department; to Miss Mary K. Murray, 
of the Second Division of the Fifth Department; and to 
Miss Louisa Megary of the Sixth Department. 

In the Painting Department, the premium for the best 
Oil Painting had been awarded to Miss Isabella O. K. Shaw ; 
for the best Crayon Drawing of the human figure, to Miss 
Mary J. Smith ; for the best Landscape in Crayon, to Miss 
Sarah C. Clark ; and for the best Flowers in pencilling, to 
Miss Ellen Watkins. 

When it was requested that the writer of the Essay enti- 
tled “ Jesus Marchant sur la Mer” should come forward 
and claim the French Medal, Miss Isabella O. K. Shaw pre- 
sented herself in the aisle. 

The successful competitors for the Gold Medals in the 
several departments for composition, whose names were un- 
known to the Committees as well as to the Trustees and 
Teachers of the Institution until they preserited themselves 
for the golden honours, were Miss Martha A. Young, of the 
First Department, Miss Sarah C. Clark, of the Second, and 
Miss Jane S. Woolsey, of the Third Department. Miss 
Young’s was the Poem commencing with the line “ Soft be 
the glance of a Seraph’s eye ;” Miss Clark’s, the Essay en- 
titled ** The Vision of Dreams ;” and Miss Woolsey’s, ** The 
Wind’s Soliloquy.” All of which appear entire in this com- 
munication. en 

The following compositions were highly commended by 





| the Committees, and they are named according to their rel- 
lative merits, the best being placed first. In the First De- 
‘partment, “ Excelsior,’ by Miss Mary Pomeroy; “The 
| Artist’s Wife,” by Miss Julia L. Larocque, and “ The Post. 
jman,” by Miss Phebe E. Hull. In the Second Depart. 
|ment, “ My Wishes,” by Miss Catharine B. Ferris; “ The 
Spirit Land,” by Miss Jane E. Arcularius ; ‘* The Forest 
| Leaf,” by Miss Mary K. Arnoux; ‘ Song of the Brooks,” 
| by Miss Marianna Seaman; “ Poetry of Nature,” by Miss 
| Minerva Ostrom ; “ The First Murder,” by Miss Lavinia J. 
| Sands ; “Incidents in the Life of our Saviour,” by Miss 
Mary Hall; “* My Mother’s Love,” by Miss Helen M. 
Kissam, and * Willoughby’s Journey to India,” by Miss 
Harriet M. Price. And in the Third Department, “*‘ Thanks 
be to God for Mountains,” by Miss Harriet L. Winslow ; 
‘The Magic Mirror,” by Miss Arrietta S. Rogers; “ Castle 
Building,” by Miss Mary L. Philips; “ The Pilgrim,” by 
Miss Jane A. Newcomb ; “t The Death-bed of Mozart,” by 
Miss Augusta H. Smith, and * The Life of Luther,” by 
Miss Martha M. Harris. 


The Mathematical Medal, the highest honour in the gift 
|of the Trustees, was then conferred upon Miss Emily R. 
| Cartwright, of Brooklyn. 


These interesting exercises, which had occupied three 
hours, were concluded by awarding Diplomas to a Class of 
eighteen young ladies who had completed the course of 
study in the Institute, and had sustained satisfactory exami- 
nations. Their names and places of residence are as fol. 
lows :—Misses Elizabeth C. Bangs, of New York ; Rachel 
| J. Brouwer, of New York; Emma C. Carter, of New Ca- 
naan, Ct.; Angeline Crane, of West Bloomfield, N. J.; 
Emily R. Cartwright, of Brooklyn; Electa C. Cook, of New 
York ; Charlotte H. Freeman, of New York; Phebe E. 
Hull, of New York; Mary E. Knowlton, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Julia L. Larocque, of New York ; Mary J. Murphy, 
of Brooklyn ; Mary Morgan, of New York; Catharine A, 
Reed, of New York; Ann L. Skidmore, of New York; 
Julia West, of New York ; Jane Westbrook, of New York, 
Jane E. Wilson, of New York, and Martha A. Young, of 
Brooklyn. 

This is the largest class of graduates that ever left the 
halls of the institution. They were briefly and pertinently 
addressed by the President upon their responsibilities to so. 
ciety, in consequence of the distinguished advantages they 
had enjoyed for intellectual and moral culture ; upon the im- 
portance of the future prosecution of their studies; upon 
woman in Christian and Pagan lands as contrasted in her 
intellectual and social condition ; and above all, upon their 
obligations to God for His peculiar and abounding mercies 
toward them. His address was replete with instruction and 
affectionate solicitude for their present and future happi- 
ness. 





After singing an appropriate hymn, the benediction was 
pronounced, and the vast assemblage of gratified auditors 
dispersed. 


The next academic year will commence on Monday, the 
2d of September next. 





Parents living in remote parts of the city, who are de. 
sirous of availing themselves of the advantages of this insti- 
tute, are informed that a stage will stop at their residences 
to take their children to and from school, at a reasonable 
charge, provided they will make application at the Institute, 
No. 240 Madison street. 
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EXCELSIOR. 


THE MOST ELEGANT AND REFINED PERIODICAL IN THE UNITED STATES, 








AND THE 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD: 
SIXTEEN LARGE SUPER-ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES EVERY WEEK, ENCLOSED IN A FANCY COLORED COVER, 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON FINE PAPER AND NEW TYPE, 
EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH A SPLENDID STEEL PLATE, ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK. 
FIFTY-TWO WEEKLY PARTS, 
WHICH FORM TWO SUPERB VOLUMES FOR YOUR LIBRARY EVERY YEAR, 
AT THE MODERATE ‘AND TRIFLING COST OF THREE DOLLARS! 








THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW VOLUME, 
ADORNED WITH A COSTLY AND GORGEOUS FRONTISPIECE, AND A MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF RIVER SCENERY, 
WAS ISSUED ON THE SIXTH DAY OF APRIL, 1844. 


FROM WHICH PERIOD NEW SUBSCRIBERS CAN 


BE SUPPLIED. 








THE NEW MIRROR 


LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS: 


EDITED BY G. P. MORRIS AND N. P. WILLIS. 





Goop as the Mirror has hitherto been (good enough to prosper) 
we have edited it as the Israelites built the walls of Jerusalem— 
with the best hand otherwise employed. The beginnings of all en- 
terprises are difficult—more especially beginnings without capital— 
and the attention of one editor has been occupied with the manage- 
ment of the mained now in regular operation, while the other, 
till the concern should be prosperous, was compelled to labor dili- 
gently for other publications. One by one (to change the figure) 
these hindering barnacles have been washed off our keel by going 
more rapidly ahead, and, with the beginning of the third volume, 
BOTH EDITORS Will be ENTIRELY and EXCLUSIVELY devoted to the 
Mrrror—equal to setting studding-sails a-low and a-loft with the 
wind dead aft, full and steady. Of course she will now go along 
“with a bone in her mouth”—as they say of a craft with the foam on 
her cut-water. 

We live in the middle of this somewhat inhabited island of Man- 
hattan, and see most that is worth seeing, and hear most that is 
worth hearing. After the newspapers have had their pick of the 
news, we have a trick of making a spicy hash of the remainder, 
(gleaning many a choice bit, by the way, which had been over- 
looked or slighted) and we undertake, hereby, to keep the readers 
of the Mirror up to the times. Everybody reads newspapers and gets 
the outline of the world’s going round—but we shall do just what 
the newspapers leave undone—fill up the outline—tell you “some 
more” (as the children say)—put in the lights and shadows of the 
picture done by newspapers in the rough. It is what we have tried 
to do in our “‘ Letters to the National Intelligencer,” and as our 
brother editors seem to think we have succeeded, we will, (as we 
discontinue that correspondence in March) in rather a more dashi: 
and lighter vein, resume these metropolitan sketches in the Mirror. 

A secret for your ear, dear reader :—By selling the plate of each 
number for half what it 1s worth, you get the reading Fo nothing ! 
Each plate is worth a shilling to put in an album—and the whole 





Mirror costs but sixpence! So it is, in fact, for nothing that you 
get sixteen pages of the best literature that we can procure for 
you, including descriptions of the things about town that are 
seldomest described and best worth describing. Of course we can 
only afford this by very small profits on a very large circulation, 
and ten thousand subscribers are but the turn of the tide. The 
next ten thousand (into which we are now feeling our way) will 
be — first move ‘of the rising tide that overruns into our 
pockets. 

We keep an eye in the back of our herd to see if any body is likely 
to overtake us (and to try their trick before they come along-side), 
and we keep a look-out on both sides (from the salient balconies of 
our ‘imagination) for any stray breeze of novelty for which it is 

ssible to trim sail. And—to show you our hand a little—we 

ave bagged (like Eolus) a breeze or two which we shall reserve 
awhile for competition. If nothing overhaul us, we shall try our 
speed by and by, with sky-scrapers and all—just to amuse the 
reader, and show our regard for his respectable sixpence. 

Our plates by the way, we undertake to say, shall be, from this 
date, of twice the excellence (at least) of those heretofore given. 
Experience and inquiry (with a little more money) makes more 
difference in the bettering of this branch of our business than of 
most others. 

Nota BEena.—Subscribe, in all cases, (if you wish to serves us 
—do you?) BY LETTER TO OURSELVES. The Postmaster will for- 
ward it free of expense. 

P. S.—As to the ‘‘Mrrror Lisrary,” it is to the booksellers 
what the “‘ manna” must have been to the Jew bakers. You don’t 
need coaxing tohelp yourselves to anything so cheap and heaven- 
ly. Take what has fallen, and be sure that more loaves, crisp and 
satisfying, are baking inthe clouds. Terms, three dollars per an- 
num, in advance. 

This work is sent by mail to all parts of the country. 








MIRROR LIBRARY. 


The following works have just been issued in the same form as 
the New Mirror, and can be bound either with or without it. They 
are beautifully printed, of a uniform size, and may be had on ap- 
plication to the publishers. They are sent dy maii to all parts of 
the country. 


1.—‘ The Sacred Poems of N.P. WituIs,” . . «¢ 124 cts. 
2.—‘ Poems of Passion, byN.P. WILLIS, . . « 12 

3.— Lady Jane and other Poems, by N. P. Witiis, . 12 
4.—‘ The Songe and Ballads of Gro. P. Morris,’ . . 12 
5.—* The Little Frenchman and his Water Lots, and other 


Tales of his Times,’ by GEo. P. MorRris ; Illustrated 
by Johnson, the American Cruikshank, . . . 1 
6.—‘ The Songs and Ballads of Barry CORNWALL.’ 
Double Number, e ° ° ° . $ ° 
7.—‘ Letters from under a Bridge, by N. P. Wi tuts. 
The only complete edition extant. Double number, 
8.—‘ The Rococo, No. I.’—containing three of the most 
delicious Poems ever written, viz: The ‘ Culprit Fay,’ 
by JoserH R. Drake; ‘ Lillian,’ by W. M. Prakp ; 
and ‘St. Agnes’ Eve,” by Joun Keats. With Notes, 
by N. P. WILLIs, ° ° ° . ° ° ° 
9.—‘ The Rococo, No. Il.’—containing the entire ‘ Poems 
of Wa. CoaTE PINKNEY,’ with a Biographical Sketch 
by the late WiLL1aAM LE@GETT, Esq., and NoTgs by N. 
re ae ae ee ee 12} 
10.—‘ Loves of the Angels, an Eastern Romance,’ by THom- 
as Moore, 4 : ° ‘ : Pines Sa ‘ 1 
1l—‘ The Irish Melodies and Sacred Songs of Tuomas 
Moors.’ Double number, ° 3 ‘ rs ‘ 
12.—‘ The Rococo, No. III.’—containing the ‘ Angel of the 
World,’ by the Rev. Gzorese Cro.y, and the ‘ Story 


12} 


of the Rimini,’ by LEien Hunt. With Notzs prepar- 
ed for this edition, P P ‘ . . ; 
13.—* The Songs and Ballads of CHaRLEs D1Bp1n,’ (the 
bard of Poor Jack), with a SUPPLEMENT, containing 
(and giving to the right authors) a few Nautica. 
Sones, which, from their popular character, and their 
inevitable truth and boldness, have been attributed to 
Dibdin. With a Memorr and Nortss to this first Amer- 
ican edition, ‘ ‘ ° . ° ° . . 
14.—‘ The Natéonal Airs, Legendary Ballads, and Miscella- 
, neous Poems of THomas Moors.’ With Norss and 
Criticisms. Double number, ° ~ . ‘ 
15.—‘ Sands of Gold,’ (sifted from the flood of fugitive 
Literature), No. I.—containing ‘ Judith, or the 
Boz,’ by Evcene ScriBE ; ‘ The Beggar Girl, of the 
Pont-des-Arts,’ by WILHELM Haurr; ‘ The Pic-nic 
Party, by Horack SmitH ; and ‘ The Wife,’ by Wasu- 
tineTon [rvinae—(four stories worth keeping in the 
memory)—a superb double number, ° ° e 
In addition to the above, ‘PENCILLINGS BY THE Way,’ by N. 
P. Wituis, ‘THz Poems’ of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and sev- 
eral other works are in the press, and will form part of the 
Mrreor LisRary. . 
Persons remitting $5, will receive the NEw Mirror for one y 
and TWENTY NUMBERS of this beautiful LiBRaRY. Postmas- 
ters will frank all reinittances to the editors. 
Periodical Agents throughout the United States promptly sup 
plied on the most liberal terms. Address 


MORRIS & WILLIS, Editors and Proprietors, 
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Office of the New Mirror, No. 4 Ann-street. 
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